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Start Now — 

Earn Good Money in Two Years or Less 
here's a bright future ahead for you in 
Aviation. In fact, no other career field 
today can possibly offer you so much op 
portunity for success. The aviation in- 
dustry urgently needs thousands upon 
thousands of men with skilled minds and 
skilled hands to build, fly and maintain 
the giant aircraft of this great new 


Air Age 


The properly trained man climbs faster 

and higher in Aviation, just as in law, 

medicine, engineering or any other pro- 

fession. Embry-Riddle training, backed 
Se a come 


by a quarter-century of aviation school 





knowledge and experience, makes the 


strongest possible foundation for your 








aviation success. 


In a few short months Embry-Riddle prepares you for engineering 
master mechanic, flight or combined pilot and mechanic positions. The 
2-year Aeronautical Engineering College Course eliminates all non- 
essential material to best equip you for your specific objective in the 
least possible time. All courses stress thorough, practical study includ 


ing work on live aircraft in Embry-Riddle’s airline-size hangars 


Enjoy Florida's unexcelled year-‘round climate, its wealth of aviation 
and recreational facilities. Live, work and play on Embry-Riddle’s 
modern campus the finest and most complete aviation school plant 


in America Save time, earn good money faster send coupon 


today for Embry-Riddle’s new picture catalog and full information 
a a . 
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MILES 








.-e ALL IN CESSNA 190’S 


The fast schedules and perfect safety record in 
1,000,000 miles of flying says all that needs to be 
said about the efficiency of Midwest Airlines . 
and the performance of these remarkable, all-metal! 
Cessna airplanes 

But here are two additional facts you should knou 


1. These 4-5 place “airliners” are well within the 
reach of many companies, many individuals offer 
airline speed and comfort, yet operating and main 
tenance costs are extremely low! 


2. If your company’s executives travel totals as 
little as 57,250 highway miles (50,000 air route miles 
a year flying 2 to 4 executives IN YOUR OWN 
CESSNA 190 CAN SAVE YOUR COMPANY UP TO TWENTY 
40-HOUR MAN-WEEKS IN TRAVELTIME EACH YEAR. 


Your Cessna Dealer is prepared to prove this 


TO + eee, 


of Single-Engine Airline Operation 








JOSSTla 


190 and 195 


show you exactly what a Cessna 190 will do for 
your business. See him today! 


ALSO SEE: The Cessna 140-72 ploce. All-Metol. Fost—quiet 

—economicel. Mony business uses. Soves weeks of troveltime 

The Cessna 170—lowest priced, 4-place, all-metal plone on 

market by several thousond dollars 

OR SEE TOUR NEAREST 
CESSNA DEALER 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Cessno Aircroft Co., Dept. F-5, Wichita, Kansos 


Please send free literature giving complete description of the Cessno 


14¢ Cessna 170 | ) essna (190 Series [ }, literoture 


for model buidders 


Nome 


Stote 
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Here is the famous Convair 


" tne Way / 


Turboliner equipped with Allison T-38 Turbo-prop engines. Preliminary tests 


of the plane soon will be completed at San Diego, California. 


PHILLIPS 66 FUELS 


fuels for conventional engines, Phillips FOR 


again is breaking trail in the develop- 
ment of fuels for turbo-prop engines. 


Our continued research in aviation 
fuels has led to many signifi ant achieve- TURBO-PROP PROPULSION 


ments. Two years ago, for example, we 


@ Always a pioneer and leader in the 
development ol new, more powerful 


supplied over 30% of the nation’s re- 
quirement for commercially produced 
115/145 grade gasoline. Right now we 
are supplying large quantities of jet fuel 


for the country’s military planes 


Today, as turbo-prop and jet transports 
come over the airline horizon, Phillips 
is ready with fuels and lubricants which 
are tested and proved to the high stand- 
ards already set by Phillips 66 Aviation 
Gasoline and Aviation Engine Oil. The 
Aviation Department, Phillips Petro- 


leum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. AVIATION PRODUCTS 
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Defense Is 
All the Time 


A great airplane is more than swe pt back 


wings and a Mach numbe 
It is a product of plans and planning 


of vision and action...of ingenuity and skill 


It begins with America’s determination 
This ideal, forever foremost, 
It in 
spires our Air Force to constant research 
and planning It stimulates American in 
dustry to unmatched invention. And it 
American labor vastly su 


to remain free 
requires a vigilance, forever active 


draws from fre« 
pe ror skills and energies 

But, above all, a great airpla 1 is the 
product of time—time in research, time in 
planning, time in deve lop ng 
and building. You can't put time in motl 
balls, nor buy it back from surpl is. Today's 
new planes were yesterday s plans. Tomor 
row s Air Force is being planned today 


Detens is a nstant challenge, effi 
crently accepted and 

by the U.S. Air Force 

Jet Penetration Fig] 

tion today, is tl 

began more th 
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THREE PILOTS SPEAK UP 
After reading the operator's viewpoint 
[“How Much ‘Service’ Can Operators Af 
ford?”, August Fiyinc], we'd like to pre 
sent the views and reactions of the pri 
vate pilots 
We have landed at the gentleman's 
Here's our experience-——without 
We taxied to the line 
hunted for 


airstrip 
a stop watch with 
no help from anyones We 
some minutes to find someone to sell us 
gas. No tires were tested. No one offered 
to wash the windshield and it wasnt 
done. We spent no time in the 


amenities. We were not impressed wit! 


sock 


the operation 
Some 
gravy train 


operators just 


expenses 
peddle the gas 
watched other businessmer 
took or 


more service to the 


other 


tion—they 
public with 


They re 


carne 
ideas to get business ZO tters 
and they are still aroun 
R. Dunsar 
C. Barre 
L. Harpy 
Tacoma, Wash 


THE BUZZ BOYS 

No matter how mz: articles are 
ten pointing out the dangers of buzzing 

Pilots Who Buzz Are Born to Di 
July Frytne], the darn fools never seem 
to learn. Every pilot 
thing, anywhere, anytime 
grounded for life 
in an airplane 


who buzzes any 
should be 


they have no business 


H. J. Morais 

Orlando, Fla 

Just read your article on buzzing 
who thinks up such rot I don't know 
No ruling covers everyone and just | 
cause of a few damn fools the rest of 
the flying publi 
ing 

Around large 
tial areas, the 
hold true, but over 
constantly 
The psychiatrists are just as nutty 


is hardly up for sentenc 


cities and over resider 


comments undoubtedly 
terrain such as we 
operate, it is a lot of hog 
wash 
as the author 

There is a lot of land west of the 


Ohio River and many districts just aren't 


in the same as the over-populate 


CiassS 
areas east of this same river 
Though I was not a 


armed services one nm 


member 
many of the pilot 
taught to 


Perhay 


ices were 

doing it 

rehabilit 
ap 


ur 


Born to Die without a 


comment 


hooey get 


V. D. Trakowsx! 
Alaska Scenic Ais 
Alaska 
@ If Reader 


‘ 


Service 
Seward 
Trakowski will read the ar 


icle again, he will see that we were con 
pilots as such. and not 


Alaska wi 


gener 


demning “buzz 


bush pilots who fly over the 
lernes Buzzing us the term is 


y understood, involves the wilful, pre 


all 
urcraft close 


meditated act of diving an 


without logical justifica 
44 per 


uzzing accidents are fata and 


the ground 
tion. / our article pointed out 
cent 
more half of these accidents kille 
inno it victims. It's hard to argue wit! 


facts and figures.--Ep 


HUGHES FLYING BOAT 
We have been having a hot argument 
vere at Arkansas Tech about what has 
Hughes Flying Boat 


nenting with 


1appened to the 
are st exper 
Cuartes A. L. Fors 


Russellville, Ark 


Ws Nea ba ithe 


@ The huge Hughes Flying Boat (note 
size of men at lower right) is at present 
in its dock at Terminal Island, Long Beach 
Harbor Calif., in 
tional water taxi and 


presstime, a date had not 


preparation for addi 
flight tests. At 
been set for 


resumption of these tests.—Ep 


A TOUCHING SUBJECT 
Does Flying Hurt Virility?” {August 
Fiyinc| was fine, but Sheridan was fly 
Virility is a 


stick to the 


ing a reciprocal heading 


touching subject but let's 
facts; pilots are sterile only between their 
eas 
J. Surrer 
Miami, F 
I have known has been 
Most of the 


hortage ol 


his virility 
ione wher 
mt acute 
pewriter v olled He 
as he ck a plush jot 
Jim Crooks 


HY TAKES OVER 


Sherida 





Kaman’s Copter 

Kaman Aircraft’s new CAA-approved 
Explorer is a cabin-model helicopter pow- 
ered by a 225-h.p. Lycoming engine and 


will carry a pilot, two passengers and 
cargo. The pilot flies the craft from the 
front seat and the two passengers sit in 
the rear 


Convair Turboliner 

A mockup Allison 501 (T-38) turbo- 
prop engine is being installed in the Con- 
vair Turboliner now being built at San 


Diego for the Allison Division of General 
Motors Corporation. The lower scoop is 
for the oil cooler and the upper scoop is 
the air intake 


Radio Credit Cards 

Wilson Radio Company, Fort Worth, 
Tex., with branches in Tulsa and Hous 
ton, has inaugurated what are believed 
to be the first aircraft radio credit cards 
Company does extensive servicing busi 
ness 


Aeronca Building Up 

Aeronca recently was awarded Air 
Force contracts of over $1,300,000 for air 
plane maintenance stands and currently 
has total backlogs of over $3,500,000 


Navigation Revolution 

The classic methods of navigation are 
about to feel the impact of modern de 
vices in servo-mechanisms, photo-electric 
devices, and electronics. Fully automatic 
celestial navigation is today within our 
grasp,” Dr. Paul Rosenberg recently told 
the sixth annual meeting of the Institute 
of Navigation 


ON CIVIL F 


LYING 





Speak Up Boys 

Even if they don’t know proper mike 
talk, private pilots should not hesitate 
to use their radios in dealing with CAA 
airways employees, says D. W. Rentzel, 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. “We 
find many flyers afraid to use their ra- 
dios for fear they might use the wrong 
words and be reprimanded by the CAA 
Nothing like that could possibly happen 
Our communicators understand any kind 
of English. They'll answer any kind of 
English.” 


Seaplane Flyers 

The Great Lakes Seaplane Association, 
Detroit, can already take credit for the 
establishment of a seaplane base at De- 
troit, though the Association is only 12 
years old. The Association also won ac- 
ceptance for the idea of building ramps 
in the “harbors of refuge” which are being 
established at 40-mile intervals along the 
Michigan shores by the Michigan State 
Waterways Commission 


Work on NAA Revision 


NAA has been revised to place com- 
plete control in the hands of the member- 
ship through local chapters. Directors 
have been instructed to draw up new by- 
laws which will be referred to the local 
chapters and adopted and put into effect 
by October 15. Present officers will serve 
until the new by-laws go into effect. The 
National Air Council reportedly has a 
committee working to see what cooper 
ation it can develop with the new NAA 
organization 


It Can’t Be Done 


A vertical bank 
tude is an impossible 
W. H. Rodda in the July 
Letter 


alti 
warns 
Service 


without loss of 
maneuver, 


MAC 





Bantam Eoreceiver is ‘hearing aid 
type of radio headset weighing less 
than one-half ounce. | is manufac 
tured by Dave Rumph Company, P. O 


Box 4178, Fort Worth, Tex. Price: $6.50 


Seeing in the Rain 

A new chemical called FC-10, manu 
factured by Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., To- 
ronto, enormously improves visibility on 
rain-swept windshields Windshields 
treated with FC-10 remain clear in the 


hardest rains application usually 


lasts several months. The repellent does 
not shed ice but is undamaged by heat 
or alcohol and may be used on all types 
plastics. Even oil is re 
material 


One 


of glasses or 
pelled by the 


Engine Silencer 

A new 
reduces 
mately 60 per 
by Aero Soni 


type of exhaust muffler which 
aircraft engine noises approxi- 
cent has been developed 
Corporation, 99 Murray 


Street, N. Y. The basic design consists 
of a tube mounted within a tube, with 
a Venturi-shaped tail pipe to induce jet 
action in scavenging gases from the muf 
fling chamber. Design for the 450-h.p 
Wasp Junior is only 5 inches in diameter 
53 inches long and weighs 16 pounds 


Instrument Pilots are Safer 


Only four out of the 255 pilots in 
voived i tal 


weather accidents 
1948 an 


1949 held instrument rating 


Another Name for GCA 


CAA has awarded Bendix contracts for 
manutacture of radar units to be installed 
in 28 control towers in the U. S. and 
Alaska. The equipment includes 14 
port surveillance radars (ASR) and 
precision approach radars (PAR) 

latter are used to “talk down” planes 
just another name for GCA, to which 


CAA is allergik 


eee Se eer ee CS ne 


aren 
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OKAY—so yo 


We've told you lots of ways to avoid emergency landings, 


but let's assume you're comi 


Here are a cout 


to a very tight 


1. If you've got any choice at all 


space, even though the terrain may 
rougher than thar lirtle parking 
the road. A smooth surface 
much when theres not 
slow down tu 


2. Be sure to lan 


all, to maintain your fi 


3. If you re eading 


and it's apparent that 


ve got to land someplace! 


1g down anyway 


pick a Di 
m™ 
lot across 


loesn't help 


cTy 


aim 


the nose of y« 
Mw gs 


Now 


one section of 


ct vy 


ying 


Don't get « 


2150+ 


2 TEE ENCES 2Or\ 
WEE NE $2702 ) 


Be 


$10. 


“I N x 


r hunk of clear 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


not the tuselage 


let S$ Ssee--Twe 


ure up and around aga i conte 


uur ship between a couple of trees so that the 


will absorb most of the shock 


prize sycamore trees at $75.00 each; 


wire tence, $30.00; one 


AND HERE'S ANOTHER TIP! 


j 


plating @ 


aught with your ol pressure 


—_— 


Ta ™. 


Keep that 


Gultpride 


est letergent 
ntally Op- 
ou put 

HOF PLOCess 


and slu ige 


Try Gultprice viat © Series 


the very next time you fi Increase those 


periods between overhauls up to 100 








DONT PLAY TAG 
IN THE CLOUDS.. 











OR YOU MIGHT MEET 
A FRIEND HEAD-ON... 


AND WASTE A TANKFUL OF 
THAT SUPER- POWERFUL 


GULF AVIATION GASOLINE! 














Gulf Oil Corporation . 


. . Gulf Refining 


Company 
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THE WAR IN KOREA 





... Air strength in the Far East at the 
beginning of the war included 10 USAF 
combat groups: one B-29 group, five 
fighter groups (F-80 and F-51), one all 
weather group (F-82), two light bomber 
groups (B-26) and troop carrier 
group (C-54). 


one 


. . . Parachute bomb was devised early 
in fighting to blow up bridges ‘ive 
hundred-pound bombs were rigged with 
parachutes on their tails. Planes swept 
over targets at 500 feet, released the 
bombs and roared on. Slowed in their 
fall by the ‘chutes, bombs did not hit 
the bridges until planes got away from 
blast zone 


. Eight days after two West Coast 
B-29 units got orders to leave the U. S. 
for the Far East, the giant Superforts 
flew in a 50-plane strike at North 
Korean installations. By nearest airline 
routes, the distance they had traveled to 
Asia was 5,500 miles. 


. .- An Air Force spokesman estimates 
it takes 30 days for bombing of North 
Korean supply sources and communica- 
tions lines to affect seriously the flow 
of materiel to the fighting fronts. 


. . « Communist troops in North Korea 
have tried to confuse U. S. pilots by 
lighting smudge pots near their tanks 
when American craft approach. They 
apparently hope the pilots will think the 
tanks are already bombed and burning. 


... U. S. jet pilots, flying near the 
speed of sound, have made diving at- 
tacks on British Supermarine Seafires, 
only to discover at the last moment that 


gt 2 net CF | my) 


the planes were allies. The Seafires, 
based on British carriers, bear a clos« 
resemblance to Russian Yak-9’s flown 
by North Korean forces. The situation 
got bad recently that the | S 
Seventh Fleet urgently requisitioned 
white paint—to put stripes on Seafire 
wings to aid identification. Note resem 
blance between Seafire, top photo, and 


Yak-9, bottom 


80 


* 


* 
* 


; Korean 
war sped U. S. « to expand its 
uir strength to groups from its 
present 48. By mid-summer, 1951, the 
USAF should have groups. Expan 
sion had been urged long before Korean 
aggression, but had been blocked by 
Administration. (See “Are We Heading 
for Disaster?” June Frye.) 


Grim world outlook and 


cision 
69 


oe 


North Korean forces are reported 
using several Bell P-39’s, given to Rus 
sia by the U. S. during World War II 
About 4,000 of the planes were ferried 
to the USSR during the past war. 


... When war began, Republic F-84E 
(standard USAF ground support plane) 
was grounded because of faulty No. 2 
bearings in its Allison J-35 engines 


Korear 
about 
other 


At mid-summer, when the 
flared, the Air Force had 
B-29’s and about 7,300 
n mothba!ls 


crisis 
1,000 


planes 


Limited British naval help came 
quickly to United Nations forces in 
Korea. On July 5, Seafires and Firefli 
from HMS Triumph, British carrier, 
joined in a Seventh Fleet strike at North 
Korean target 





FROM OTHER FRONTS 





.. . Jets based in Alaska are on 24 
hour alert, and could be airborne ir 
from 90 to 120 seconds from first warn 
ing of approaching enemy planes 


. «+ Yak-21's, Russian-built 
been reported seen over Shanghai bear 
ing the Chinese Red Air Force insignia 
a red star and yellow Chinese charac 
ters 


jets, have 


, Northwest European air defense 
plan is ready to operate. RAF fighter 
and control-and-reporting network is in 
tegrated with Belgian, Netherland and 
French air forces—all flying jets de- 
signed in England. Emanuel Shinwell, 
British defense minister, says Nor 
wegian and Danish air forces, British 
Tactical Air Force in Germany, and 
RAF bomber command are also ready to 
defend Europe. 

. . « Fleets of light rocket bombers like 
the Nazi Messerschmitt 163 interceptors 
hould be for close support of in 
fantry, say European experts 
They would cost only about one-fifth 
as much typical jet fighter, the 
Europeans claim, and could be mass- 
produced 


used 
some 


as a 


Communist China 
established 
Com 


Reports from 
(1) a Red radar 
China's east coast, (2) Chinese 
munists have “at least” 400 planes, (3) 
the Reds have about 30 military airports 
in South China and along the Yangtze 
Liver 


net 1s on 





HERE AT HOME 


J 


eading engine 
General Elec- 


‘a 


. . . All four of nation’s 
manufacturers ( Allisor 
tric, Westinghouse, Pratt & Whitney) 
are reported working on turbojets in 
the 7,500 pound thrust category 





One month after war started, Na\ 
announced plans to pull three large ar 
six light carriers from mothballs 
ready in service are seven large car 
and eight light carriers 


CAA is conducting survey of 
industry to check its 
total mobilization. 


civil 


aviatior possibie 


role in a partial or 
Col. Paul W. Tibbets, Jr. pilot of 
B-29 that dropped the atom bomb 
Hiroshima, is directing a test pro 
gram at Wichita, Kan., to determine tl 

soeing Stratojet’s “operationa 
ties.’ 


the 
on 


capabili 


rdered “a substantial 
number” of Martin P5M-1 anti-sub 
marine flying boats. The new craft, 
ed the Marlin, has a long afterbody 


. . Navy has 


ca 


stab 


izer. It 
powered 


verticé 
man crew, 1s 


sj00 engines 


1 A singie ta 
carries a sever 
by two Wright 
oard will 
ng friend 


. Joint Air Force-( I 
develop system f j 
ly aircraft, plan for channeling data to 
air defense control centers and inter 
ceptor stations ( "1 also study 
means of using LA equipment and 
personnel in event of major national 
emergency 


. . « Three jet fighters have been given 
new designations by the Air Force. The 
Republic YF-96A, sweptwing version of 
the Thunderjet, is now the F-84F; the 
North American F-95A, interceptor ver 
of the Sabre, is now the F-86D; 
and the Lockheed F-97A, two-place jet 
interceptor, is now the F-94C. 


Said Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Air 
Force chief of staff, one month before 
the North Korean invasion: “The 
strength of our Air Force at the present 
time is not sufficient to continue an all 
out air war lasting more than a few 
months. The lowest loss rates that can 
be predicted would consume our first 
line combat planes short period 
of heavy operations.” 


sion 





| WHAT THEY SAY 





in a 


.. . Says Lieut. Gen. George E. Strate- 

meyer, Far East Air Force commander 

“I am awfully proud of those they 

have things damned near unbeliev 
7 


apie 


ets 


done 


Says Francois Perrin, France’ 
joint commissioner for atomic energy 
Russia’s have obtained “know 
how” to make the hydrogen bomb 
“the United States is the only 
capable of manufacturing the H 
and still maintaining a normal ec 
standard.” 


spies 


bom 


mMmomic 
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Now you can have 


AUTOMATIC omnirange navigation 


for only $595.00° 


Everywhere the big swing in aircraft radio 
is to the LEAR Omnimatic because it is the 
easiest, the fastest, and the most traly auto- 
matic method of navigating the omniranges. 
“The LEAR Omnimaticy says Leighton Col- 
lins, editor of AIR FACTS, “throws out all 
the mental juggling. It tells you your bearing. 
You don't think. You just tune in the station 
and hit the navigational jackpot" 

Thanks to a substantial reduction in the 
price of the Omnimatic, plane owners can 
now also hit the economy jackpot. A complete 
LEAR omnirange navigational and VHF com- 
munications system is now available for only 
$595.00," giving you automatic, continuous, 





and instantaneous magnetic 

bearings from your airplane to 

the station...telephone-clear 

reception of all VHF towers and / 
radio ranges...and six frequency, ff 
static-free VHF transmission f 
(three crystals supplied) 

Send for free descriptive booklet. ue 





This complete LEAR OMNIMATIC system 
RMD oss ons -ccsexeame vip SEMI cc ccc eee 


Expert Representatives: Lear International Export Corp few York. #.Y 
Canadian Genera! Electric Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 





VYocrittion 


“AIRFRAME” 





ESTABLISHED 1928 








MAMMOTH OR MIDGET 


Twenty-one years of experience 
backs PAC’s technicians in overhaul 
and conversion on military and 
commercial aircraft. Painstaking 
accuracy assures your 


“OPERATION EFFICIENCY” 


Authorized Beechcraft and 


CAA repair station $88 





c Airmotive Corp 


Burbank, California 


OTHER MAJOR DIVISIONS 
KANSAS CITY KANS 


SEATTLE ANCHORAGE 
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Bill Renshaw 
State Fairgrounds 
Indianapolis 5, Ind. 


Flying 


| 
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SOLID SoD 

Muddy runways that prevent air traffic 
cost airport operators a pretty penny ev- 
ery winter. Even with good drainage 
most sod fields are impassable when the 
frost is going out of the ground. Run- 
ways need not be closed by freezing and 
thawing, however. The Halsmer Farm 
Airport, a few miles east of LaFayette, 
Ind., has whipped the problem with Alta 
fescue, sown in a good seed bed with 
plenty of commercial fertilizer 


Francis Halsmer eliminated muddy run 


ways at airport by sowing fescue seed 


When the three Halsmer brothers (all 
military pilots) came home from the war 
and decided to turn part of their farm 
into an airport, the first question was 
‘How do we get runways that will hold 
up winter and summer without spending 
a fortune?” With Dr. G. O. Mott, pasture 
specialist from nearby Purdue, supervis 
ing the application of fertilizer and seed 
bed preparation, the runways 
seeded in April, 1946. Flying off the new 
runweys was started in June and not a 
day has been missed, winter or summer, 
since that time—that’s how good the sod 


iS 


were 


In seeding new airways Dr. Mott rec 
ymmends 40 pounds of Alta fescue and 
12 pounds of Kentucky blue grass per 
acre. An application of fertilizer with at 
least 40 pounds of nitrogen per acre is a 
must. Dr. Mott urges that the soil be 
tested to determine just what is needed 
adding that his blanket recommendation 
would be 500 pounds of 8-8-8 per 

A good seed bed is also necessary if a 
good sod is to be built up in a hurry 
Final preparation can best be made by 
going over the soil with a culti-packer 
seeder, both ahead of and behind a cy 
clone seeder 


acre 
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MORE TAXES? 

There are many indications that Flying 
Farmers are about ready to vote 
fuel taxes onto themselves if the 
thus collected can be earmarked for the 
building of landing strips 

A poll of more than 200 Flying Farmers 
attending a recent meeting in Indiana 
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Other states are keep 
ing a careful watch on Indiana, where 
William Mollenhour of Warsaw, Ind., a 
radio and newspaper man, is conducting 
a whirlwind drive for an aviation tax 
to be used for the benefit of private pi 
lots. Mollenhour, who is also a member 
of the State Aeronautics Commissior 
is making numerous speeches on the 
subject and is rallying considerable sup 
port for the Flying Farmer proposal. The 
gas tax idea is opposed by Straley 
Thorpe. Thorpe, an attorney and legal 
counsel for Flying Farmers, is opposir 
the tax in speeches he is making, large 
on the grounds that the amount collecte 
would be so small! that it would take f 
ever to build the strips needed. Tho 
contends that landing strips and airports 
should be built out of the general fur 

Indiana flying farmers have called 
a poll of the entire membership on the 
proposed tax l 


showed that more than 65 per 
vored such a tax 


If a clear 
it, legislation to put it 
probably be 
the Genera 
January 


majority tav 
into effect w 
drafted and introduced 
Assembly which meets ir 
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MICHIGAN SKY LODGE 
Michigan Flying Farmers have 
themselves a lodge which they can re: 
easily with their airplane but w 
probably never visit by auto 
Located in a beautiful pine 
Lost Creek Sky Ranch, the 
built largely by Flying Farmers, wh« 
are pretty handy with tools 
High ranking visitors at the recent ded 
ication were Michigan's Governor G 
Mennen Williams; Bert Hanson, vice 
president of the National Flying Farmers 
Association; and Jack Reese 
Continental Motors 
Michigan Flying 
good job of selling 


grove 
lodge 


president ol 


Farmers also did ; 
industry on the role 
playing, when 100 of them ir 
vaded Detroit recently. Earl Gehmar 
President of Michigan FF’s, says We got 
a better picture of what industry's prot 
ems are by touring some of the plant 

Plans are under way to make a tri; 


the automobile city ar 


they are 


annual event 
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JUST OLD ENOUGH 

quartered inthe 
f recent Flyi 

disputed the theory a 
president « : 
ald this 
When 

to the place where they car 
fly, they're too old to be 


Average age of our 


Fou 


Same 


grandpappies 
room at one = our 
Farmer events 
vanced by the 
lightplane compan 
recent 


prominer 
president 
in a speec! people ge 
afford t 
intereste 
grandpappies, wh« 
were quartered together by accident, wa 
57. All are pilots. Oldest of the gr 
was a youthful 61 

We know of at least a 
farmers who are in their 60's, and 
of them 


lozen fi 
learned to fly after passing 
three score 1 k. They're convince: 


flying helps keep them young 
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Gar Your Aviation Mechanic Training 








ARLINGTON AERONAUTI- 
CAL SCHOOL is approved 
by Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Washington 
State Board of Education 
and Veterans Administra- 
tion. Veterans may receive 
their training under the G.I. 
Bill (Public Law 16 or Public 
Law 346). Non-veterans 
may pay their tuition on a 
monthly basis. 
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For a secure future, investigate the possibilities in aviation. 


Arlington Aeronautical School offers you complete practical 


training in the least time. You can receive both your aircraft 


and engine mechanic licenses in one year. 


There is housing available for both married and single 


students at nominal rental. 


A new class starts each month. Commence your training now 
and take advantage of the good positions available in this 


ever expanding industry. 





———ros 
at, 
Arlington Aeronautical Schoo 


Dept. 5, Box 415 
Arlington, Wash. 


Please send complete informatisa 


immediotely 


Street 


City and Stote 


Veteron Non-Veteran 











Mail Coupon Today For Complete Information 
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More freedom for business action- 
with a company-owned 


>= 3 ‘Beechcraft 
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You make more calls when you You get to where the businessis You travel in safety. The B3 
cruise at a 170-mile clip. No wasted — in luxurious comfort. Room to spare Beechcraft Bonanza is extra rugged 
time, no wasted effort. Trave!| means for four big people in the smartly withstanding shock and stress tests 
more! Minutes in the air pay you tailored, quiet Beechcraft Bonanza far surpassing CAA requirements. 
back with hours of productive time. cabin. Maximum 5-way visibility. All-metal construction. 


(Le eh OOT I) 
750 MiLé Ell 
RANGE eS 
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You get top performance. Flight You get amazing efficiency. At You enjoy many extra features. 
characteristics make it exceptionally cruising, the Beechcraft Bonanza For instance, a functionally designed 
easy to handle. Speed, range and fuel — uses only 56° of the engine's rated — instrument panel, highly efficient 

economy unexcelled! Wide, sturdy take-off horsepower! And fuel con but handsome, too! Touches of luxuri 


landing gear smooths out short, sumption is low—amounting to only ous comfort evervwhere—even to coat 








reugh-held landings 95 gallons per hour! hangers, ash trays, map pockets! 





Top speed, 184 mph 
Get all the facts! There are hundreds more Cruising speed, 170 mph 
about the extra advantages of the new Range, 750 miles 
Model B35 Beechcraft Bonanza Check with Fuel economy, 9.5 gph 
your nearest Beechcraft distributor or dealer 
or write for complete information on y« 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 








‘We were all over the place, 
giving ‘em hell,’ says pilot 
who shot down a Red bomber. 


FIFTH AIR FORCE BASE SOMEWHERE IN JAPAN 
We arrived over the airfield at Suwon and were 
circling overhead, forming a protective cover for the 
transports we had escorted from Japan. Suddenly we 
spotted six red-starred aircraft. They were three North 
Korean IL-10’s, one LA-7, an SU-2 bomber, and what 
looked like an old P-63—the Bell Kingcobra 
They were coming in towards the base from north- 
northwest. The IL-10's and the LA-7 were in formation 
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tery secur 
ity, General MacArthur's hed) & request 
ed that his identity be w i} vy FLYING 


and the two other aircraft were flyir p cover. We were 
at 7,000 feet and they were about 00 feet above us 
I gave the signal to drop tip tan and we attacked 
them - 

I was in the lead ship and Lieut. Harry Sandlin of 
Washington, D. C., Lieut. Orrin Fox of Pasadena. Calif... 
and Lieut. Richard I. Burns of Akron, O., made up the 
rest of my flight. We had taken off from Japan about 1300 
to escort some C-54's, C-46’s, C-47's and C-45's carrying 
ammo and supplies across. It was also the day General 
MacArthur was scheduled to arrive in Korea 

On June 26th and 27th, I had flown three missions in 
F-80's as cover for the big transports evacuating Allied 
personnel. I had found no opposition and I saw no foreign 
aircraltt 

But now in the Mustangs it was different. We barreled 


into the approaching red-starred (Continued on page 63) 
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Navy Reserve Fighter Squadron VF 781 at Los Alamitos Nava! Air Station volunteered 100 per cent to leave their civilian jobs 
for active flying duty aboard a carrier. VF 781 is one of several reserve units the Navy has called up for active service 


19. 


JON tye Air Forces... 


The Reserves are coming back and the 


enlistments of non-vets are welcome. 


Lineups before enlistment offices and draft 
headquarters are being repeated as the 


armed forces expand personnel during crisis 


Young men registering for draft can stil Future Marines are former Illinois Nationa 
enlist as airmen. They can apply for cadet Guardsmen, 30 of whom joined Marine Corps 


training but must risk being called up first en masse when the Korean hostilities began 
9 g q 
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By G. T. 


OU DON’T NEED to pull strings or wheedle influen- 

tial friends if you want to get into the Air Force, Air 

Force reserves, Air National Guard, Naval Aviation or 
Naval Air reserves 

If you can meet the requirements—and they're not too 
stiff for most young Americans—the services are ready to 
use you in the international clean-up program now in 
progress 

All services within the Department of Defense have set 
up pretty definite requirements for entering the service 
or returning to it. A World War II combat pilot won't 
be given a gilt-edged contract assuring him that he'll 
again jockey a plane in the Far East—but it’s “extremely 
likely” that requests of trained specialists in critical oc- 
cupations (including those in the air arms) will get favor- 
able hearings 

And what’s more important—but, let a Defense De- 
partment spokesman tell it: “The background and train- 
ing of enlistees are being considered carefully under the 
Department's policy of placing round pegs in round holes 
wherever possible. That is, there will be fewer account- 
ants assigned to the kitchen than was the case in World 
War II, and radio technicians won't be put to work driv- 
ing trucks.” 

To get in the Air Force's aviation cadet program, you 
must be between the ages of 20 and 264 years and have 
completed two years of college. In addition, you've got 
to pass satisfactorily the aviation cadet qualifying exam- 
ination—plus, of course, the physical exam for flight serv- 
ice. There’s a possibility that the qualifying exam may 
be relaxed somewhat as the need for pilots increases 

As Fiyinc went to press, there was a delay of about 
three months for pilot training and about one month for 
navigator training between time of application and date 
of entry into the cadet program 

The Air Force has sent out a call to civilian flight 
training agencies to train some of its aviation cadets in 
basic flying. Bids will be accepted from these flight 
schools; any of them interested in bidding may get de- 
tailed specifications from the Contract Relations Section, 
Procurement Division, Air Materiel Command, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, O 

The Navy's aviation cadet program requirements are 


KELLOGG 


(1) citizenship (native born or 10 years naturalized), 
(2) age between 19 and 25, (3) four years of college, and 
(4) meeting of mental, moral and physical standards 
Pay of ensigns and second lieutenants begins at $180 
per month, plus allowances amounting to over $100 per 
month (if married). In addition, 50 per cent of the base 


pay is received as flight pay, making the base pay $270 
instead of $180 

If you're a pilot, but have no previous military ex- 
perience, you can apply for a commission in the Air Na- 
tional Guard provided you are within the age limits, have 
graduated from an accredited flying school within the 
past two years, or have been flying continuously for that 


period 

To join the Air Force or Naval Aviation as an enlisted 
man, you must be between the ages of 17 and 31, and must 
state your preference for branch of service at the recruit- 
ing station. Naturally, military necessity governs the as- 
signment you will draw (whether Air Force, Navy, Army 
or other branch) but other things being equal, applicants 
get their choice of duty. Yor, must, of course, pass pro- 
ficiency exams and qualification tests 

Unofficially, Navy personne! say the best way to be 
assured the job of your choice is to enlist in a reserve 
unit. Then, having entered, request active duty in that 
branch 

Civilians not in reserve components may make applica- 
tion for specialist commissions in any branch of the serv- 
ice. Requirements are lengthy, but they can be obtained 
from any Army, Navy or Air Force recruiting office. Air 
Force Regulation 45-19 covers these requirements fully 

The Department of Defense has outlined its policy for 
the recall of reserve personnel to active duty All 
branches have started a limited recall of reserve per- 
sonnel. At the same time, they have announced that 
voluntary return to active duty by individuals will be 
welcomed. Whether recalls to active duty will become 
involuntary on a reserve-wide basis is, of course, largely 
dependent upon developments in Korea and other parts 
of the world, as well as upon the volume of voluntary 
returns to active duty 

Both Army and Air Force early 
officers that their return to ac- (Continued on page 62) 


assured all reserve 
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Enlistees are sworn in in New York. Victor S. Sacco, Astoria; Andrews S. Kelsey, Scars- 
dale, and Milton Goldstein, Baldwin, the first three in line, are re-enlisting as air cadets 


Medical requirements are still strict for 
pilots Qualifying exams, however, may be 


relaxed somewhat later if demand increases. 





W Thousand Fils 
DOWN ON THE FARM 


By BILL RENSHAW 


HAT BUSINESS does a farmer have with an airplane? 
That question was put to me in November of 1945. I had 
just written an article about a half dozen farmers in Ver- 
million County, Ind., who were learning to fly and had airplanes 


on order 

A banker friend who had read the article posed the stickler 
Two days later I passed his question along to my Vermillion 
County friends. The first man I asked was Ellis Volkel and his 


FLYING columnist Bill Renshaw is secre- 
answer was a classic: “As much business as our fathers had 


tary of the Indiana Aeronautics Commission 
He has been flying since 1929, has logged with an automobile a generation ago,” Volkel said 
oot Ce Rowe fe Se Seepe & pee He spoke from experience. His father had the doubtful honor 
four years. One of nation’s best-known " ‘ 
Setun Geena te tn-cnindiien enmatan of of owning the first automobile in his township way back in 1902 
Flying Farmers of Prairie Farmer Land. He There were no hard-surfaced roads, no filling stations or repair 
has been employed for 30 years by the shops. Consequently there was little utility in that early auto- 
Prairie Farmer, America’s oldest farmpaper mobile. The derisive shouts of “get a horse” that Ellis heard 
as a boy were more than taunts. The early automobile manu- 
facturgrs even left the whip socket on the dash-boards of their 
converted buggies 
Today with the automobile an indispensable fixture in farm 
living, Ellis Volkel and hundreds like him are having to explain 


ae ° 
America s Flying Farmers that farmers do have “some business owning airplanes.” 
. ° ’ Actually, there are many parallels between the farm automo- 

are private flying s top bile and the airplane 

The automobile has been followed in rapid succession by elec- 
trification and almost complete mechanization of the farm. Time 
and labor saving conveniences have brought a new freedom to 
the farmer and his family. Farm folks look with pleasure on any 
machine that advances their campaign for “better rural living.” 
They are convinced that the airplane does that. It is another big 
step along the hard trail up from the peasantry of yesterday. 

Farmers have long had their hopes (Continued on page 53) 


boosters—and customers. 


One of first Flying Farmers, Roderick Wright Ohio's FF president, Ralph Young Monument to FF movement is big sign on barn 


(left) talks with Airport Operator Ray Clark serves with the state aviation board where first Flying Farmer built plane in 1909 

















Planes are commonplace on nation's farms, with almost 20 
Above farm, loceted half- 


was turned 


000 farmers holding pilot licenses 
way between Fort Atkinson and Jefferson, Wis 
into airport. Navion (right) stirs air to keep frost from wheat 
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Visitor Hobart Creighton gets big welcome at 
Indiana State Fair on first Flying Farmer Day 
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F-80's in Korea now have wingtip tanks holding | j 
95 gallons more each than the tanks in problem 
below. Extra fuel would give 20-25 more combat 
minutes, but the basic problem is little changed. 
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F-80's Combat Radius Is Only 210 Miles at Sea Level. It Is More 
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TAX/, TAKE-OFF. CL/MB8B OUT 
TAKES 600 Z8&sS. 
CRUISE AT 450 MPH. FOR SE 
MINS. TAKES 3.400 LSS. 
5 MINUTES OF COMBAT. 
TAKES 4,000 Z8S. 
e@ TOTAL. ... 5000 LBS. 





THE PROBLEM OF 


Our Jets 


Our rugged F-80's can outfight 
anything they've met, but they 
do have the problem of range. 


By ROBERT McLARREN 


States is years ahead of all the other nations com- 

bined. Our supersonic Bell X-1 is the world’s fast- 
est airplane. Our North American Sabre swept-wing 
fighter is the world’s fastest combat airplane. It 
holds the official world’s speed record of 670.981 m.p.h 
but later models fly regularly at more than 700 m.p.h 
and reach sonic speed in dives. But can speed win an 
air war? Preliminary lessons from the fighting in 
Korea seem to cast doubt on the answer to that ques- 
tion. 

The Northern Red Koreans had hardly breached 
the mystical 38th parallel when Lockheed F-80C 


|: JET fighter speed can win an air war, the United 


in Korea 


Force at Itazuke Air Base, Kyushu, thundered across 
the Tsushima Straits and raced the 330 miles to the 
vicinity of Seoul in a matter of minutes. In the en- 
suing days these brilliantly white jet fighters scored 
again and again over the Russian-built Yak-9 piston- 
engined fighters 

But after only a few days of fighting the news 
began to trickle back that the jets were having diffi- 
culties: bad weather harnpered their operation, their 
endurance was too short to permit the necessary pa- 
trols, their speed was too great to permit thoroughly 
“mixing it” with the Red fighters 
North American F-51H Mustang piston- 
engined fighters. Already in action, the North Amer- 
ican F-82E Twin Mustang patrols were 
‘apidly It was a piston-engined war! 

Does this mean that the Air Force has backed the 
wrong horse, that the jet fighter is good for breaking 
speed records but useless in combat? 


The cry went out 
for more 


augmented as 
as possible 


The pure fighter is a defensive weapon—that's im- 
portant 
enemy aircraft. That means that its design is based 
largely on the characteristics of the anticipated oppo- 


Its basic mission is to seek out and destroy 


sition. To catch an enemy aircraft requires speed 


Shooting Star jet fighters of the Far Eastern Air great speed—and that’s (Continued on page 55) 


At 40,000 Feet—But the War Is Not Being Fought at 40,000 Feet 
TE es att RS US) 


FLYING aT TAX/, TAKE-OFF. CLIMB OUT 
PUT.) ton TAKES 4,000 LBS. 
CRU/SE AT 450 M.PH., FOR 
HR. 20 MINS.,. . 
TAKES ONLY....... 4,700 LBS. 
35 MINUTES OF COMBAT. 
TAKES....... 2,300 L&S. 
5,000 LBS. 
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The Pilot 
y Who Found Gold 
Mf In the Jungle 


Icaboru natives met Captain Baughan (left) when he landed 
in Luscombe. He was feted, dined—and laden with souve- 
nir nuggets. Later, natives cleared the airstrip for pilot. 


By F. M. NIER 


Crude diamonds and gold nuggets 
turn tiny village into boomtown. 


HARLIE BAUGHAN was shuttling through the Vene- 

zuelan air corridor from Ciudad Bolivar on the Orinoco 

River to Santa Elena on the Brazilian border. He was 

watching a drenching rain mat the jungle vegetation into a 

huge Axminster rug which, in a crash, would swallow both 

Feértune in diamonds is inspected by Baughan (left), who plane and pilot. He had no desire to conquer the underworld, 
its bushmaster snakes, its poison-arrow-blowing Indians. He 


watched natives pick up stones strewn through workings. 
to remain aloft and look at a rainbow which 


He is former TACA operations supervisor in Gran Sabana. was content 
daily formed during rainy season—a rainbow at the foot of 


which he was to find the proverbial pot of gold 

As Baughan jockeyed the Venezuelan airline plane into a 
snug mountainous opening at Santa Elena, flap trouble de- 
veloped. About 300 feet from the tiny landing strip, the 
flap-actuating mechanism gave way and the Douglas lolled 
over helplessly on its right side. Quickly raising the other 
flap, Baughan barely regained control before scudding into 
a landing. 

Catching his breath, Baughan noted a larger than usual 
crowd at the thatched, tiny terminal; probably a full return 
load, he speculated. But having flown the corridor for only 
a couple of months, he was just getting acquainted with re- 
gional customs so it might be a Saint's Day celebration 

“Hola,” he shouted. He slapped his belted pistols 

“It's the capitan de los pistolos,” the frontier guardsman 
yelled 

“Look, Captain!” miners shouted, jubilantly displaying 

Jingle village had only 600 inhabitants when pilot landed —— palms laden with gold nuggets and crude dia- 
enh a sa agri ee oe For a moment Baughan would have traded the Douglas 
’ : and his job with TACA for a half dozen fists, except there 
was no other means of transport out of the so-called Green 
Hell. Never had he seen so much wealth concentrated in so 

few hands 

“Where is this El Dorado?” the incredulous pilot asked, 
stroking a newly sprouted mustache 

“Muy lejos!” the miners chorused. “Very far way. A place 
called Icabaru.” 


Its location, Baughan surmised (Continued on page 49) 
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Cruise Control 
For Private Pilots 


Here's how you can add miles 
to your lightplane’s range. 


' By MAX DAGGETT, Jr. 


Recently rated a liaison pilot at the Air Force Liai- 
son Pilot School, Connally AFB, Tex., Daggett has 
been flying since 1945. He is a first lieutenant, 
Field Artillery, in the Arkansas Nationo!l Guard, and 
hes attended the Tactical Course for Army Avictors 
at Fort Sill, Okle. He is an aeronautical engineer, 
@ graduate of the M husetts Institut ech- 
nology. During past wor, he served in the Navy. 
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Chart 1A. First step in figuring cruise control is to plot a 
chart comparing fuel consumption with airspeed (see text) 
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1600 1800 2000 2200 2400 
ENGINE SPEED-RPM 
Chart 1B. On second chart, plot comparison of fuel consump- 
tion with engine speed. By using the two charts, you'll be 
able to figure the maximum range for any velocity headwind. 


EVERAL MONTHS AGO, I asked a Cub owner if he 
used cruise control. “You nuts?” he said. “Cruise con- 
trol in a Cub?” 

I wasn’t nuts. I meant cruise control in a Cub. Or, for 
that matter, in any lightplane. Cruise control is some- 
times as important to a lightplane pilot with fixed-pitch 
prop as it is to a Superfort pilot. 

Ever had low scud roll in and obscure your home field? 
With cruise control in a lightplane you can often squeeze 
an extra hour’s level flight out of your fuel supply. 

Ever had a sudden wind shift cut your plane’s range 
over rugged terrain? You can add miles to a lightplane’s 
range by using cruise control. 

Forget the idea of mathematical equations and com- 
plicated graphs and long-haired algebra. Cruise control 
technique helps you do just one thing: to cover the most 
miles per gallon of fuel. You can apply sound scientific 
cruise control technique to your lightplane flying by doing 
a little advance calculating with a pencil, ruler and co- 
ordinate paper. 

Those hours will be well spent. The least they can save 
you is money. The most they will save is your life 
Worth it? 

Before you settle down with pencil and paper you'll 
need information on airspeeds, engine speeds and fuel 
consumption rates for your fully-loaded plane. Data for 
an altitude you commonly use and an average tempera- 
ture will give results about correct for other altitudes and 
temperatures in the same neighborhood 

Now you're ready to start. Don’t let the next few 
paragraphs fool you. They may sound a little complicated 
but if you tackle them sentence by sentence—doing the 
job with paper and pencil at the same time—you'll have 
no trouble 

For every engine speed there’s a corresponding level- 
flight speed and rate of fuel consumption. Let’s prepare 
two charts showing this. Chart 1A shows fuel consump- 
tion compared with airspeed, and Chart 1B compares it 
with engine speed 

Get two sheets of graph paper. Scale your fuel rates, 
bottom to top, at the side of each sheet of graph paper 
Scale your airspeed across the bottom of Chart 1A and 
your engine speed across the bottom of Chart 1B. Both are 
scaled left to right as shown on the accompanying charts 

With the information you have from the manufacturer 
on airspeeds, engine speeds, and fuel consumption rates 
you will be able to plot the airspeed /fuel rates and the 
engine speed/fuel rates quite easily 

Just plot out four or five points for each rate on both 
charts. Then connect the points with a smooth curve. That 
is the curve marked A on both charts 

Next draw a straight line from the lower left hand 
corner (zero airspeed and fuel rate) of Chart 1A to a 
point tangent to the curve (just touching the surface of 
the curve). This is Line B. At the point where Line B is 
tangent to the curve, read the airspeed and fuel rate 

Then switch to Chart 1B. At the same fuel rate indi- 
cated by Chart 1A read the corresponding engine speed 
Use of this engine speed will give the maximum range 
under a no-wind condition with the fuel available 

But you want to introduce the wind factor. On Chart 1A 
draw lines similar to Line B at intervals of 15 m.p.h. (in- 
dicating headwind) along the bottom of the chart, each 
one touching the curve at a point of tangency 

The airspeed and fuel rate indicated at each of these 
points will give the maximum range for the particular 
headwind involved. To obtain proper engine speed in each 
case, read the fuel rate at the point of tangency. Then 
obtain the corresponding engine speed from Chart 1B 

Now you can work out a placard for your instrument 
panel. From the optimum engine (Continued on page 52) 





THE PLANE THAT 


LANDS LIKE A Parachute 





Lanier Paraplane has undergone 


modification in past 12 months. 


LITTLE OVER a year ago, FLYING ran an article on an 
amazing new lightplane development—the Lanier Para- 
plane. The bat-like little plane could take-off and land 
in a little over 100 feet, could glide as slow as 30 m.p.h., and 
was stall and spin proof 
The original research mode! of the Paraplane is still flying 
and has undergone extensive testing and modification in the 
past year. Edward M. Lanier, president of Lanier Aircraft 
Corporation, says the plane “could easily pass certifica 
tests now, as far as flight is concerned.” 
This particular aircraft will not, however, be certificated 
Intended as a pure research model, the present Paraplane 
is built of a complicated welded structure to make 
easie! This structure would be too expensive for 
product on purposes 
Sometime before January 1, 1951, Lanier does intend to Lanier ond Riley inspect empennege. During past 
start buil ling one of the plar es he will try to cert ficate A 2 months, rudder and stabilizer have been re-builf 
two-place, low-wing, dural version of the Paraplane is in an one-third lighter so the c.g. could be moved forward. 
advanced engineering stage. The (Continued on page 59) 











The Low and Slow Air Force 


Army liaison pilots prepare 
to support troops in Korea. 


By ED HOADLEY 


Operator of Veterans Airport at Bioomington, 
Ind., Ed Hoodley holds CAA instructor and com- 
mercial ratings, has logged over 2,500 hours. 
in World Wer tl, he served in the AAF. Today, 
he holds the oldest active CAP card in indi- 
enc. Hoadley attended University of indianc, 
University of Southern California and Hervard. 


by of post-war Army aviators is Aeronca L-16, powered by 90-h.p. HORTLY after D-day, during the invasion of 
Conffinental engine. Wingspan is 35 ft. 2 in. and length 2! ft. 6 in. France, a lonely Piper Cub putted up and down an 

assigned sector at 1,500 feet. The pilot, Lieut. A. T. 
Pumphrey, Field Artillery, was lonesome and scared as 
he radioed periodic “all clear” signals to the long tank 
column behind him. 

Just then Air Warning alerted him. Fifteen enemy 
planes were in the area. Seconds later, three flights of 
Messerschmitts jumped him. Flipping the Cub on its 
back in an almost half-snap, Pumphrey dived for the 
tree-tops. The left wing had a 20-mm. shell “calling card” 
in it, and vibration threatened the entire plane. 

As he levelled off at half-tree-top height and scooted up 
a wooded ravine, two 109’s returned to finish him off. This 
second pass racked the Cub. It was a toss-up whether 
Pumphrey or Piper was shaking the most. However, keep- 
ing the tax-payer in mind, the lieutenant skillfully 
landed the Cub in a short field, jumped out the moment 
the wheels touched, and high-tailed it for the biggest 
tree in the ravine. 


\ 


Army flyers Lieut. A. T. Pumphrey (right) and Capt. Harold E. Woolf 
are briefed before liaison mission by Maj. Oliver J. Helmuth (left). 
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Aeronca’s short take-off (above) and fast climb are excellent, says 
author. But the plane's slow flight characteristics are “uncertain.” 





fighting over Korean battlefront along the Kum River. 





SOMEWHERE IN SOUTH KOREA 


Slow-flying liaison planes like this camouflaged Stinson L-5 are doing yeoman work in South Korea 
bases, they direct jet fighters—flying at blinding speeds—to North Korean ground targets 
Planes work with artillery outfits as well asewith the Air Force 


Attached to forward air 
This plane was used in stiff 








Meanwhile the Luftwaffe returned again. As Pum- 
phrey streaked for the woods, twin rows ef popping dust 
followed him on his course 

The fourth pass of the 109’s caught the Cub wing and it 
burst into flames. A big tree had a very small man 
safely behind it—safe, save for shoulder and leg wounds 

This was just another day in the life of a liaison pilot 
Through Africa, Italy, France, Germany and the Pacific, 
the liaison pilot laid stepping stones to victory. Who is 
this lightplane combat jockey? How was he picked over 
twenty million other American youths? What is he doing 
today? 

> > > 

Let’s go back 10 years. While a young chap named A. 
T. (the “A.T.” stands for nothing) Pumphrey was an 
obscure groceryman in Pampa, Tex., an artilleryman 
named W. W. Ford decided the lightplane had a very 
definite place in the defense of the United States. Ford 
was so convinced that he wrote an article for the “Field 
Artillery Journal.” That article interested a major gen- 


eral in the Field Artillery—who enlisted private planes 
and civilian pilots into the big 1941 Louisiana maneuvers 

Shortly afterwards, a liaison school was opened at Fort 
Sill, Okla., under Col. W. W. Ford's supervision. The 
school soon became the “West Point” of the Piper pilot 
Even Tony Piper of the Pipers of Lock Haven, Pa., was 
there with his captain’s bars. This was purely and simply 
a pilot’s school for artillerymen. Here they were taught 
to do in wartime the very things that the CAA jitters 
about in peacetime—low-flying, evasive tactics, contour 
1 landings, barrier 


flying (buzzing to you), one-wheel 


take-offs, artillery fire adjustment 

> > > 
Meanwhile, A. T. Pumphrey had volunteered in 1940 
After a tour of duty with aviation cadets, Pumphrey was 
told by the Air Force that he couldn't fly, so he wound up 
in a Quartermaster Trucking Unit. He had been a mem- 
ber of a private flying club at Pampa. So when the unit's 
bulletin board called for 35 men for training at Fort Sill, 
he disobeyed that Army tenet, (Continued or page 58) 


Navion L-!7 is called “flying sedan” by the Army aviators. Comfortable and rugged, four-placer's control at slow speeds is excellent. 
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Pennsylvania’s 


Warning road sign at entrance to Sunny Rest 
Lodge does not apply to pilots. They should 
not be surprised at the unorthodox line boys. 


For years pilots have kidded wistfully 
about being forced down in a nudist camp. 


Now they don’t have to be forced down. 


Sunny Rest is a family lodge. Father, mother and children va 
cation together; here they have fun touring grounds in Model T 


Nudists watch author make first plane land 
ing on Sunny Rest strip. Airport wes soon 
improved until now it has 2,000-foot strip 








ET 


Nudist Airpark... 


By DONALD JOHNSON 


UST two miles north of Palmerton, Pa., there is a new 
airport which is probably unique in the world. It has 
excellent runways, clear approaches in all directions 

and a large clear air-marker. On the ground the visiting 
airman will find a cordial welcome, meals, lodging if de- 
sired, a wide variety of sports activities, a particularly 
inviting swimming pool and probably also the surprise of 
his life—for he will have landed right on the grounds of 
one of America’s largest nudist parks. 

In the summer of 1948 a pilot flying in the vicinity of the 
Lehighton Water Gap had the unhappy experience of 
hearing his engine cough and quit. He quickly spotted a 
level hilltop which looked ideal for a forced landing. Ev- 
erything went fine until the pilot, flustered, flared out too 
high and dropped in hard. He climbed out to find his 
landing gear spread and his prop splintered. Just as he 
was getting his composure back, the pilot saw a tall ath- 
letic man coming towards him wearing nothing but a deep 
suntan and a pair of sandals. Then he knew that it had 
happened at last, someone had made a forced landing in 
a nudist camp and he was it. 

Within a few minutes the plane was surrounded with 
women and ¢tiidren all equally unclad and appar- 
ently concerned oniy in finding out if the pilot were safe 
and the ship soniething less than a total wreck. One of 
the nudists, who is an airline captain, checked over the 
engine and told the still startled pilot that the next time 
he wanted to practice spins he should put the carburetor 
heat on first 

By the time two days had passed and the ship was once 
more signed off as airworthy, the pilot had paid his dues 
as a member of the club and had already turned a lovely 
shade of blister pink. After he had taken off, the mechanic 


men, 


who had repaired the plane got the manager aside and 
said that he would like to join too. That did it. A long 


huddle took place during which all concerned debated the 
pros and cons of doing what had never been done before, 
opening an airport as part of a nudist park. After much 
discussion they decided to go ahead 

For several years I had known that Reed and Zelda 
Suplee ran a large nudist camp somewhere over in Penn- 


sylvania. That, I figured, was their business; we were 
good friends and saw each other often despite the fact 
that I had never accepted their invitation to visit the camp 
grounds. When Reed told me that he planned to go ahead 
with the airport idea, I wished him luck and toid him that 
if I could ever help him out in any way to let me know 
That was my mistake. Right then and there I became 
chairman of the Sunny Rest Airport Development Com- 
mittee and chief technical adviser. For a while, all I had 
to do was look at drawings and answer routine questions 
as to what is and is not necessary for the operation of a 
small private landing strip—which is all that was contem- 
plated at that time 

Being human, I began to wonder what the proposed 
strip was going to be like. It occurred to me that there is 
many and many a landing strip, but never a strip as 
stripped as this one. Then I got an official notice in the 
mail that the field would be formally dedicated and 
opened to traffic on May 13, 1950, and that so and so would 
arrive at Sunny Rest for the first time and would make 
the first official landing. “So Reed has finally gotten his 
strip in,” I mused happily. “Well, I hope he enjoys it. And 
as for the first landing I looked Yep, I had 
been elected 

That landing I will always remember 
times in the past when I have wondered exactly where I 
(Continued on page 60) 


again 
There have been 


was, but when I saw three or 


HOW TO FLY THERE 
Sunny Rest Airport, el. 950 feet, is two miles due north of 
Palmerton, Pa. NW-SE 2.000 feet, no obstructions. E-W 1600 
feet 2'/) per cent downgrade to west, no obstructions. Aijr- 
marker on dining hall. No landing or tie-down fee. Meels, 
room, sports, approx. $6perday. BO octane. Open May-Sept. /5 
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PIPER PA-20 
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Converted to cargo plane, rear seat is folded out of way 


Note strut fairing which increases cruise about five m.p.h. 


Trim panel has space for installing radio and 
additional flight instruments. Radio isn't stand- 
ard equipment. Pacer's cabin is sound-proofed. 


By BEN ROBIN 


LMOST TWO years ago Piper Aircraft Corporation introduced 

the four-place Clipper to the personal plane market. Along 

with each Clipper sold, a questionnaire was submitted to the 
owner asking for his criticism of the plane. The criticisms—both 
good and bad—were numerous and from the suggestions, Piper was 
able to compile, sift and then reconstruct a plane that is now called 
the Pacer or PA-20. 

First Piper went to work on the interior of the plane. Some pilots 
had said that it was difficult to get in and out of the front seat in 
last year’s Clipper. This was improved by removing the control 
sticks and replacing them with wheels. Also, to give more room, a 
fuselage gas tank located beneath the instrument panel was re- 
moved and a second wing tank was installed to take its place 

Others complained that the seats were hard and uncomfortable 
Now rubberized hair and no-sag spring seats are used beneath the 
Pacer’s new two-tone brown and grey upholstery. An arm rest 
for the pilot helps relieve strain. The right window has been re- 
designed to allow air intaké on each side of the cabin 

In the original Clipper there was no soundproofing but the Pa 
is quiet enough to allow radio loudspeaker operation at cruisir 
throttle. 

The final major change in the Pacer’s interior is the 
design of the instrument panel. Originally, all instruments 
grouped at the left directly in front of the pilot. There was: 
provided for additional flight instruments or radio. Now 
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Piper is building three models of its four-place PA-20 Pacer: the 115 (priced at $3,295), the 125 ($3,795) and 
the 135 ($4,265). Model numbers designate approximate cruising speeds. The Pacer has 20 per cent more tail 
surface than last year's Clipper. Elevators are balanced. The Pacer 125 and 135 have flaps as standard equipment 


no drilling of holes or re-grouping of instruments to add 
a primary flight group, and a handy glove compartment at 
the left side of the panel may be used for radio installa- 
tion 

Customers’ suggestions also resulted in several changes 
to the exterior of the PA-20. The stiff landing gear on 
last year’s plane made soft, smooth landings difficult. The 
Pacer uses auto-type snubbers along with shock rings to 
make landings softer 

Someone didn’t like the excessive stick loads—so this 
year’s Pacer has 20 per cent more tail surface. The bal- 
anced elevators also lessen stick loads and increase stabil- 
ity 

Still other changes include aileron cables concealed in- 
side the wings—giving a slight gain in cruising speed. Flat, 
streamlined tail brace wires instead of the round ones 
used previously increase cruising speed still more. Wing 
strut fairing is good for another few miles per hour. A 
single strut step adds further streamlining and makes 
front seat entrance and egress easier. The old step was 
shaped like a “U" and was mounted at an awkward angle 

All the changes outlined so far are found on all 1950 
Pacers. Actually, there are three separate PA-20 models 
the 115, 125, and 135. These model numbers designate ap- 
proximate cruising speeds, and the price and features 


of each of the three Pacer versions differ considerably 

The 115 is a slicked-up version of the original Clipper 
and sells for $3,295. it is powered by a four-cylinder 
Lycoming engine developing 108-h.p. at 2,600 r.p.m 

The Pacer 125 and 135 models have flaps as standard 
equipment. Lycoming has built a bigger 290 cubic inch 
engine developing 125 h.p. at 2,600 r.p.m. for these deluxe 
model PA-20’s. All three Pacer models have the cross- 
over exhaust system which uses exhaust gases for in- 
creased take-off horsepower. The 125 sells for $3,795 and 
is equipped with a Sensenich wooden propeller. The 135 
price ticket is $4,265 and the plane includes a Koppers 
Aeromatic prop as standard equipment. This propeller 
a manifold pressure gauge, and outside air temperature 
gauge are the only differences between the 125 and 135 


models. Piper suggests a metal (Continued on page 45) 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
This series of articles is planned to help 
the pilot end prospective piane owner 
eveluete aircraft now on the market 
Only aircraft holdin a CAA Type 
Certificate are flown. The authors evalu 
ate each aircraft through the eyes of 
the average privete pilot who fies 
an airplane for business or recreation 





* UNCLE SAM’S « 
AVIATION LIBRARY 


In no other nation is so much aviation information 
available to the public—ot so low a cost. Govern- 
ment publications listed here are primarily for pri- 
vate pilots. In future issues, FLYING will carry listings 
of publications that are of special interest to op- 
erators, mechanics, engineers, and flying farmers. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
(CAA) 

(General) 
CAA Journal. Monthly. 75 cents a year 
U. S. and Canada. $1.00 in other coun- 
tries. (GPO) A must for all pilots, par- 
ticularly instructors. Contains official 
Government developments in aviation, 
lists new books, and changes in CAR 
planned and effective. Complete record 
of CAA and CAB actions. 


Flight Information Manual. $1.00 sin- 
gle copy. Issued twice a year. (GPO) 
Everything for the cross-country pilot 
from airport locations, calls, etc., to for- 
eign and territorial entry and flight re- 
quirements, and Manual 60 of CAR. 


Airman’s Guide. 25 cents. Issued bi- 
weekly. (GPO) Has complete directory 
of airports; radio facility data; notices to 
airmen, including chart changes; and 
amendments to Flight Information 
Manual 

(NOTE: Both Airman’'s Guide and Flight 
Information Manual can be obtained on 
yearly subscription basis for $6.00 in 
U.S. and $8.00 in foreign countries. This 
includes 26 copies of Guide and two of 
Manual.) 


Flying the Omnirange. June 1950. 


Terrain Flying. 1948. 25 cents. (GPO) 
Excellent pocketbook. Tips on how to 
fly in various sections of the country. 
Air Marking. Bulletin 12. August, 1945 
30 cents. (GPO) How-to-do-it. 

CAA Statistical Handbook of Civil Avia- 
tion 1949. 50 cents. (GPO) Official facts 
and figures on civil aviation 

Industrial Flying. July 1948. 10 cents 
(GPO) Good for those wondering what 
to do with their plane. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
(CAA) 
(Training) 
Civil Pilot Training Manual. Bulletin 23 
September 1941. 65 cents. (GPO) Com- 
plete pilot text. A must for commercial 
and flight instructor candidates. 
Facts of Flight. 1947. 50 cents. (GPO) 
Non-technical, color illus. Primarily for 
student pilots. 
Realm of Flight. 1946. 60 cents. (GPO) 
Basic meteorology for pilots. Color illus 
Non-technical but complete enough for 
commercial pilot's exam. 
Meteorology for Pilots. Bulletin 25. Jan- 
uary 1943. $1.25 (GPO) More complete 
and advanced text 
Path of Flight. 1946. 40 cents. (GPO) Air 
navigation in simple terms. Complete 
enough for commercial pilot's exam. 
Practical Air Navigation. Bulletin 24 
1945. $1.50. (GPO) More complete than 
above, not as simply written 


Aircraft Powerplant Handbook. CAA 
Tech Manual 107. January 1949. $1.25. 
(GPO) Supersedes old powerplant man- 
ual. Fundamental information. 

Pilot's Airplane Manual. Bulletin 27. 
September 1940. 40 cents. (GPO) Con- 
struction and maintenance of aircraft, 
excluding engines. 
Student Pilot Guide. 
cents. (GPO) 
Commercial Pilot Examination Kit. Jan- 
uary 1948. 30 cents (GPO) Includes 
sample questions from commercial writ- 
ten exams 

Flight Instructor’s Manual. Bulletin 5 
September 1941. 35 cents. (GPO) To be 
supplemented by new manual combining 
FIM, CPT manual and new material. 
Flight Instructor Oral Examination 
Guidebook. March 1949. 5 cents. (GPO) 
Air Traffic Rules Guidebook. 1949. 10 
cents (GPO) Good for students and 
flight instructors. 

ANC Procedures for the Control of Air 
Traffic. 40 cents. (GPO) Brings mili- 
tary-civilian air traffic procedures up 
through March 15, 1950 


January 1948. 10 


CAA OFFICE OF AVIATION 
INFORMATION 
(Safety Regulation Releases) 
Aircraft Climb Performance and Correc- 
tions for Variations in Atmospheric Con- 
ditions. No. 66 


Effect of Weight Upon Rate of Climb. 
No. 150 
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Effect of Atmospheric Conditions Upon 
Rate of Climb. No. 181. 

Effect of Power Upon Climb. No. 196 
Effect of Temperature on Rate of Climb. 
No. 153. 

Aircraft Cruising Range Characteristics. 
No. 165. 

Prevention of Engine Idling Failure. No. 
° 

Prevention of Idling Failure in Flight. 
No. 136. 

Risk of Flying Without Proper Instru- 
ment Training. No. 18 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

(CAB Publication Section) 

The Human Equation in Aircraft Acci- 

dents. No. 50-16. 

Carelessness—The Principal Factor in 

Ground Fire Accidents. No. 168-46. 5 

cents. (GPO) 

Service Pilots vs. Light Planes. No. 169- 

46. 5 cents. (GPO) 

Air Recklessness. No. 

(GPO) 

That 500-Foot Regulation. No 

5 cents. (GPO) 

Seaplane Safety. No. 

(GPO) 

Low-Slow Flying—The Fatal 

No. 173-46. 5 cents. (GPO) 

Small-Field Traffic. No. 174-46. 

(GPO) 

Don't Drink and Fly. No. 175-47 

(GPO) 

Strange-Field Landings. No 

cents. (GPO) 

Students—Don’'t Fly Passengers. No. 177- 

47. 5 cents. (GPO) 

Why Have Prop Accidents? No 

5 cents. (GPO) 

Buzzing—Jail Bait. No. 179-47. 

(GPO) 

Runways 

(GPO) 

Cold Weather Safety. No 

cents. (GPO) 

If You Don't Know Weather Flying. No 

182-48. 5 cents. (GPO) 

Buzzing Is Deadly. No 

(GPO) 

Don't Ask For Trouble—File a Flight 

Plan. No. 184-49. 5 cents. (GPO 

Let’s Look at Spin Crashes. No. 101-48 

5 cents. (GPO) 

What Causes Collisions? No. 102-49. 5 

cents. (GPO) 


170-46. 5 cents. 
171-46. 
172-46. 5 cents 
Mistake. 
5 cents 


5 cents 


176-47. 5 


178-47 
5 cents. 
5 cents. 


Shrink. No. 180-48 


181-48. 5 


183-49. 5 cents 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
(Technical Manuals, all obtained 
through the Government 
Printing Office.) 
Air Navigation. TM 1-205. 
1940. 40 cents. 
Weather Manual for Pilots. TM 1-230 
May 1940. 40 cents. 
Elementary Weather for Air Crew Train- 
ees. TM 1-231. February 1943. 10 cents 
Basic Weather for Pilot Trainees. TM 
1-232. April 1942. 45 cents 
Arctic Manual. TM 1-240 
25 cents. 


November 


January 1944 





HOW TO ORDER 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


All publications in the accom 
panying lis.ing are printed by the 
Government. Titles followed by 
letters “GPO” can be ordered only 
from the Government Printing Of 
fice. Send only checks, money or 
ders or postal orders, payable t 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington 25, D. C. Payment 
accompany each order. 

Ifthe listing isn’t followed by 
the letters “GPO” the publicatior 
is free, and may be ordered frown 
the Government department under 
which it is listed—unless otherwise 
noted. 

In ordering, give all information 
wh ch accom- 


must 


(including numbers) 
panies the listing 











Parachutes and Aircraft Clothing. TM 
1-440. June 1945. 15 cents. 
Physiological Aspects of Flying. TM 
1-705. September 1943. 15 cents 
Mathematics for Air Crew Trainees, TM- 
1-900. September 1943. 25 cer’ 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
American Air Almanac. $1.50 (GPO) 
Aerology Series. Each 10 cents. (GPO) 
Number 3—Fog; Number 4—Air Masses 
and Fronts; Number 5—The Warm 
Front; Number 6—The Cold Front; Num- 
ber 7—The Occluded Fronts; Number 9— 
The Equatorial Front. 


Sense Pamphiets. Al] through GPO 


Dunking Sense, 15 cents; Manners Sense, 


33 
10 cents; Oxygen Sense, 10 cents; Para- 
chute Sense, 15 cents. 
Aircraft Instruments. Training Publica- 
tion, NavPers 10333. 1945. 40 cents 
(GPO) 
Aircraft Engines. Training Publication, 
NavPers 10334, 1945, 35 cents. (GPO) 
Aircraft Fuel Systems. Training Publica- 
tion, NavPers 10335. 1944. $1.00. (GPO) 
Aircraft Propellers. Training Publica- 
tion, NavPers 10336. 1944. 40 cents 
(GPO) 
Aerology, Volume I. 
tion, NavPers 10361, 
(GPO) 
Aerology, Volume Il 
tion, NavPers 10362 
(GPO) 


Training Publica- 
1944. 60 cents. 


Training Publica- 
1945. 45 cents 


FEDER 14. COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 
FCC Rules, Part 9. Rules and Regula- 
tions Governing Aviation Services. 10 
cents. (GPO) 


U. 5. WEATHER BUREAU 
Educational Series. Eight publications at 
20 cents per set. (GPO) Includes cloud 
forms (chart); explanation of weather 
code figures and symbols, weather fore- 
casting; weather reporting and forecast- 
ing; the weather bureau; fighting cold 
weather with the fruit and vegetable 
man; sample copy of the Washington 
daily weather map; and a price list of 
bureau publications 
Classified Flying Weather for the U. 8. 
$1.00 per copy. (GPO) 

Cloud Forms, with Definitions. 
5 cents. (GPO) 

Cloud Forms. Descriptive pamphlet with 
32 illus (‘WB Number 956) 10 cents 
(GPO) 

Normal Flying Weather for the U. 8S. 
$1.00. (GPO) 

Forecasting from Synoptic Weather 
Charts. (WB miscellaneous publication 
Number 236) 10 cents. (GPO) 

Schedule of Weather Broadcasts. 5 cents 
(GPO) 

Daily Weather Map (1901—WB, 19 by 24 
inches). Issued at Washington showing 
weather data for U. 8. and forecasts for 
D. C., Maryland, Virginia, East New York 
and East Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, West Virginia, West New York 
and West Pennsylvania. Seven days a 
week. 30 cents monthly: $3.60 a year in 
the United States. $9.10 a year in foreign 
countries. (GPO) 


Hurricane Notes. 
Number 1 
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Novel Ohio experiment shows how 
to use planes as well as fly them. 


Instructor (left) confers with three students prior to cross 


country flight. They learn plone utility as well as how to fly 


Everyone checks weather, plots urse. Here, students and in 


struct study weather reports and talk w weatherman 


Before take-off; instructor briefs students. They will alter 


nate at controls ill study navigation while on cross-country 


By GEORGE R. REISS 


T’S FUN to learn to fly under C. E. A. Brown’s new 
“four-place” program, now being tested at more than 
50 U. S. airports. Instead of just buzzing around the 

airport, flight students take off on cross-country jaunts 
that demonstrate lightplane utility. While they travel, 
they also learn how to operate an aircraft. 

For example, if you signed up for the course at one of 
the Ohio towns where it’s offered, here’s a sample of what 
your training might include: 

You'd probably fly to Kelley’s Island, a picturesque 
dot of land in Lake Erie, where you'd take time out for 
lunch. Maybe you’d spend an hour or so fishing 

On another flight, you might land at Cleveland's down- 
town strip—and take a bus into the business section 
You'd make an overnight hop to Michigan, another to 
Indiana and perhaps Pennsylvania, visiting airports that 
have recreational facilities and overnight cabins 

At least one cross-country would be flown over moun- 
tainous West Virginia, giving you practice in mountain 
flying and after-dark landings. You'd also drop in at some 
big Ohio air terminals, and would land on several Flying 
Farmers’ grass strips 

And over 80 per cent of the time you'd be flying with 


several of your cronies, just as you do in learning to play 
golf, playing poker or going fishing! 

Under Ohio’s new group program, three students are 
trained simultaneously in four-place aircraft. And each 
student gets credit toward a pilot's certificate for his 
back-seat time 

The program is being given a whirl by the CAB, the 
CAA and more than 50 approved flight training schools 
scattered over the U. S. If it works out, it will be made a 
permanent training method, incorporated into the CAR 

C. E. A. Brown, “father” of the program, is Ohio's 
director of aviation and chairman of the educational com- 
mittee for the National Association of State Aviation Offi- 
cials. His idea is that conventional flight training has 
overlooked “the fellow who would really get utility from 
his plane—the middle-aged conservative business or pro- 
fessional man with a good income.” 

Says Brown: “He’s the fellow with means to buy and 
maintain an airplane, and he’s the fellow who has a use 
for it, with cross-country business or pleasure trips. But 
conventional flight training frightens him, bores him 
wastes his time.” 


‘The old type of training (Continued on page 60) 





Helicopter “circes,” an RAF act at Britain's Fern- 
borough airshow, featured three Hoverfly || ‘copters 
dressed as elephants—with trunks and moveable ears. 


Raider's JATO enables new light assault transport to clear 50-foot ob 
stacle in under 1,000 feet. Built by Northrop, the C-125 uses six JATO 
units. Gross weight is 40,000 pounds. Far larger than World War |! me 
dium transports, the three-engined creft is designed to lug heavy loads 





Just before take-off, Piper Cub on trailer is moving 65 m.p.h. The craft wes modified for Van Camp Food Co. to be used with fishing 
boats to scout out schools of tuna off California coast. To seve towing 15 miles, pilot made successful take-off from trailer at sirport 
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Flying “trailer-truck,” the Fairchild XC-i20—called the Pack Plane—is able to detach its fuselage and leave it on the ground. 


HAVE YOU SEEN? 


Continued 





GERMAN FLYING AUTO 


ADABLE helicopter proposed in Germany 

would be able to take off and to land vertically, 
to hover, and to fly about 136 m.p.h. Top ground 
speed is 56 m.p.h. Using novel “aggregate gear,” 
pilot could- apply or cut off various cylinders while 
machine is operating on ground, thus solving big 
engine problem of roadables. Fuel consumption is 
about 18 miles to the gallon on the road. Roadable 
was designed by Gunter C. Kaempf, is designated 
Ka-2. It cannot be produced in Germany because of 


Allied controls. ws . : 
First cross-wind wheels on military aircraft are instelled 


on AT-6 for Air Force tests. Wheels are built by Goodyear. 


Two British trainers, the Percival P-56 (left) and Handley Page HPR-2 (right), are designed as replacements for Percival Prentice 
Both are powered by Armstrong Siddeley Cheetah !7 radial engines of 420 h.p. The P-56 and HPR-2 have side-by-side seats in cockpit. 











Finnish amphibian, Eklund TE-1, is single-seater with folding 
wings. All-wood craft cruises 75 m.p.h. on @ 28-h.p. powerplant. 


Midget helicopter (BGM.-2) built in Italy, weighs about 1,100 
pounds. Range is 400 miles on « four-cylinder, 80-h.p. engine 








una B 
Jet “pod” is installed on giant B-36 bomber. Late model B-36's 
have four J-47 jet engines plus six 3,500-h.p. piston engines. 


“ities is ie 


British-built version of Sikorsky S-5! is known as Westland- Kellett transport helicopter will carry 12-16 patsengers, two 
Sikorsky Dragonfly. Engine is a 500-h.p. Alvis Leonides redial crewmen. Military version is known as H-10. Photos are of mockup 


DeHeavilland Heron, British light transport, makes first flight. Australion-designed fighter (CA-15) resembles F-5!. Its top 
lt is 14-17 seater, cruises 160-m.p.h. on four 250 h.p. engines. speed on 2,035-h.p. engine is 442 m.p.h., range is 2.540 miles. 





! Learned About Flying 
From That! no. 


By ROBERT F. 
MECKOLL 








An_ex-Navy pilot, author was ferrying 
FéF across the country when he made 
his big radio blunder at Jackson, Miss. 


The terrain was familiar, so he didn't check the radio range. 


long hop from Spartansburg, N. C. Early twilight 

lowered the already poor visibility. I was lost and run- 
ning out of gas. I tried to pick a clear landing spot in the 
mist-shrouded forest below. There were none. 

After 900 hours in the air I was still careless. The more 
than 10,000 miles and almost 100 hours of cross-country 
time I had flown in the preceding two months increased 
that carelessness. I believed I knew the route well—I'd 
flown it a half a dozen times in the past few weeks. How 
wrong I was! 

My last hour’s supply of fuel was going fast. The gas 
gauge crept nearer and nearer empty—with about 40 min- 
utes’ flying left. Something about lost plane procedure 
and bisector headings kept coming into my mind. 

Jackson radio was tuned in on my range receiver. I 
turned the volume up and a clear di-dah came into my 
headset. I was almost on the “A” bisector heading accord- 
ing to my charts. I crossed my fingers and hoped I would 
soon find the station. 

Instead of flying the airways on the 350-mile hop, I flew 
direct. At least I thought I did. I used general audio- 
checks on the radio ranges instead of the visual checks I 
should have made. But neither my audio nor my visual 
checks were precise. 

My second big mistake came in crossing what I sup- 
posed to be the east leg of the Jackson range. The trees 
and rivers and the general look of the terrain were famil- 
iar. Blissfully I turned west, presuming the town was 
just ahead. I did not check the leg. Soon a twilight “N,” 
dah-dit, began coming in. A little south of the east leg, 
I figured. I banked the plane over a bit to the right. The 
“N” was more distinct. Steadily my corrections became 
larger and larger. Yet with each correction the dah-dit 


| WAS half-an-hour overdue at Jackson, Miss., after a 


became clearer in my headset. Still I didn’t feel too un- 
easy about it. 

When I reached 30° off the inbound heading, I began to 
wonder. I knew the general direction of the lowering sun 
was westerly. My compass wasn’t too much in error. It 
read correctly when I picked up the plane at Norfolk, 
anyway. Suddenly my mouth felt strangely dry. A light 
sweat broke out on my forehead. I checked the range 
layout on my sectional chart. My heading was more than 
60° to the right of the inbound course! 

I called the radio range and told them I was lost in an 
unknown “N” quadrant. 

“Roger,” they acknowledged clearly, “continue your 
orientation. Report when you have determined a fix.” 

It was my ball again, and I was still lost. At last I re- 
membered to check for a build or a fade on the range sig- 
nal. I tuned the receiver down till only a faint signal came 
through. Slowly it became less and less audible. Then 
it was gone. It was a sure fade. My heading was taking 
me away from the station. Wasting no time I kicked rud- 
der and laid the plane over in a 180° turn 

Then an eerie thought struck me. The gas would last 
only half an hour more at best! I turned up the radio re- 
ceiver again. The twilight signal soon came through. It 
became a steady “on course.” 

I turned to what I thought was the beam heading 
Thinking I had joined the west leg, I headed east. Again 
I failed to check. Soon I saw a town ahead that I felt 
must be Jackson. The map showed the east-west leg 
crossing directly over it. However, the clear on-course 
buzz changed abruptly to a twilight “A” signal! 

The field must be almost dead ahead, I thought. The 
di-dah of an “A” definitely replaced the beam signal, 
though. I couldn't see any field, (Continued on page 42) 
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Prescription for T-6 


x PVP walel.’ 
PRODUCTS | 


CROSS-WNWAD landing 


ow Goodyear has designed Cross-Wind 
Landing Wheels for T-6 “Texan” 
Trainers. This is the first design for military 
aircraft specifically, and is distinguished 
by a hydraulic locking device that lets the 
gear be used in conventional manner when 
desired. With the lock off, the castered 
wheels let the plane land on a single strip 


in any wind direction—even with the wind 


Goodyear, Aviation Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California 


at right angles to the runway. Already in 
successful use on many civilian aircraft, 
Goodyear Cross-Wind Landing Wheels 
point the way to one-strip airfields. New 
developments like this are one of the 
many reasons why more planes land on 
Goodyear equipment than on any other 
kind. For full information about Goodyear 


Aviation Products, write: 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is a 
service organization for the private pilot or 
aircraft owner. AOPA's full time staff is de- 
voted to helping the individual pilot. its aim 
is: “To make flying more useful, less expen- 
sive, safer and more fun.” 

Headquarters are: Sth and New York Aves 
Washington 5, oD Members also receive 
@ special AOPA edition of FLYING. news- 
letters and confidential aviation data. Opin- 
ions expressed in this column are not neces- 
sarily those of FLYING MAGAZINE 


FEE PROTESTED 

AOPA has recently protested to CAA 
Administrator D. W. Rentzel (AOPA 
27323) the discriminatory fees against pri- 
vate pilots landing at Moisant Interna- 
tional Airport in New Orleans. In a let- 
ter to Rentzel AOPA stated 

“ .. Both the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and the Customs and Immigration serv- 
ices maintain their aviation facilities on 
Moisant Airport. Any pilot wanting to 
land at that field to use those facilities 
is forced to pay stiff fees not only for 
landing, but for the length of time he 
must park in order to use the facilities. 
This is called a “dockage” fee. Another 
member reports that, despite a $3 a day 
charge for dockage, it was up to him 
(the member) to provide his own tie- 
down ropes—and tie the plane down him- 
self. Contrast this with the situation at 
Washington National: no landing fee, $1 
a day tie-down with ropes, and excellent 
service provided 

“The implication of this exclusiveness 
on the part of the Moisant management 
is that the field is so busy as to require 
drastic segregation. The facts do not 
bear that out. Moisant airport is larger 
than Washington National, yet the Wash- 
ington airport handles nearly four times 
as much traffic. Chicago’s Midway air- 
port handles over five times as much 


AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


traffic as Moisant, yet has no such re- 
strictions or discriminatory fees against 
private flyers 

“Just from the standpoint of airline 
operations alone, Moisant is far from con- 
gested. It handles fewer airline opera- 
tions than Baltimore, Birmingham, Buf- 
falo or Portland, etc.” 

AOPA is asking for removal of these 
discriminatory fees under the non-dis- 
crimination clauses of the Federal Air- 
port Act. A similar problem concerning 
the use of Weather, Customs and Immi 
gration facilities occurred at Miami Inter- 
national Airport. and once AOPA ex- 
plained the situation to officials at that 
field. they voluntarily took steps to cor- 
rect the matter. Private planes can now 
land and park free, in order to use Fed- 
eral facilities for a reasonable veriod 


NOVEL RESTAURANT 
David L. Remley (AOPA 72070) re- 
cently opened a new restaurant for pi- 
lots at the Sanford Airport in Sanford, 
Florida. The restaurant which is located 
in the main hangar will primarily func- 
tion to serve private pilots flying into the 
area 
The aviation 
the restaurant 
below.) 


theme is carried out in 
decorations. (See photo 


MAPS FOR SAFETY 

AOPA has grown in two years to one of 
the largest single distributor of charts for 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Since July, 1949, the Air- 
craft Owners and Pilots Association has 
planned and carried out a system of dis- 
tributing the newest and best air maps 
to its 70,000 registered members. And by 
a unique map subscription service, AOPA 
has sent out a total of nearly 200,000 sec 
tionals and world air charts in that time 


New airport restaurant has just been opened by David L. Remley [AOPA 72070), above 
All private pilots are welcome 


in the main hangar at Sanford Airport, Sanford, Fla. 


Knowing that a pilot with last year’s 
map is no safer than a night-driver with- 
out headlights, AOPA has stressed the 
safety measure of equipping pilots with 
the latest charts. Few pilots realize that 
air maps are revised twice a year, and 
they may be using obsolete sectionals or 
WACs—thus running the risk of not an- 
ticipating an obstruction that wasn't 
marked on their obsolete chart 

AOPA sends out, on subscription, all 
the recent and subsequent revisions of 
maps for areas that members specify 
Members can either subscribe (at $1 per 
subscription) for all revisions of specified 
maps, or they can order maps individu- 
ally at the regular Coast and Geodetic list 
price. At the present time, AOPA han- 
dles only sectionals and world air charts 
on a subscription basis. But planning 
charts, route charts, locals, instrument 
flight charts (and bound booklets con 
taining these) can be ordered individu 
ally. There are 87 sectionals and 43 
WACs available, either way 

AOPA members find it safer and 
cheaper to subscribe through this simple 
speedy service. Charts are hard to find 
if a pilot attempts to buy them enroute 
And, as one of our own officials found 
recently, over 50 per cent of the charts 
available around the country are obso 
lete! 

If an AOPA member is planning a 
cross-country trip, he needs only to write 
in to national headquarters for full flight 
chart information. Say, for instance, his 
flight is between New York and Chicago 
The pilot gives his estimated place of 
origin and his destination (airport in 
New York to airport in Chicago), re- 
quests a routing and the necessary charts 
enroute. And, as quickly as the revisions 
are printed at the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, AOPA sends the pilot-member 
the most recent charts covering his route 

AOPA also keeps an up-to-date listing 
of resort airports in the United States 
If the pilot feels like stopping off enroute 
for a rest or for recreation, he can refer 
to the AOPA Pilot Service Bulletin on 
Resort Airports. He'll find lists of ho 
tels, historic spots, tourist sites, and play 
grounds of the United States. The AOPA 
pilot knows exactly where to land for fun 
or relaxation 


AOPA ATTORNEYS 

AOPA national headquarters urges all 
AOPA members who are also attorneys 
to get in touch with us. If you are a 
pilot lawyer and would like to work on 
AOPA legal projects in your area, send 
us your name. 

AOPA hopes to expand its present list 
of attorneys so that aviation-minded law 
yers will be available in all parts of the 
country to help other AOPA members on 
aviation legal problems 

From time to time, AOPA will 
aviation legal information of special in 
terest to those on the list 


senda 


FLIGHT GUIDES 

Four more AOPA foreign flight guides 
are scheduled for printing in the 
future. The new bulletins cover 
dor, Peru, Bolivia, and Chile 

Foreign flight guides are part of a se 
ries AOPA has planned to bring its mem 
bers airport, customs and other informa 
tion on Central and South American 
countries. Other guides in the series al 
ready available are Mexico, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Colombia, Cuba, West Indies, 
Venezuela 

All flight 
members on request 


near 


Ecua 


guides are free to AOPA 
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AIR LINES 


USES 
CHAMPION 
Se cemtmemnin e 

Exclusively 
on All 4-Engine Equipment! 





Philippine Air Lines, whose routes span two-thirds of the earth, is 
another major international air carrier to choose dependoble 
Champion Spork Plugs. In the words of Mr. Edward T. Bolton, Vice- 
President-Director of Philippine Air Lines: 


“Philippine Air Lines was one of the first international air carriers 
to use Champion Spark Plugs on overseas 
schedules. This early confidence was upheld 
by outstanding performance and, as a 
result, we have installed Champion R37S-1 
Spork Plugs in all four-engine planes. 
Champions are also used extensively in 
our domestic equipment. They have played 
an important role in assuring the depend- 
ability and efficiency of P.A.L. planes on 
scheduled flights over almost 25,000 miles 


of international air routes.” 


EDWARD T. BOLTON 


Vice President-| rector 


More Air Lines Fly with CHAMPIONS than Any Other Make 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL... 


Horry Wismer's fost sportscast every Fridey night, over the ABC network 











Train at AMERICAN FLYERS—the world’s largest In 
strument and Airline Tramport School — and imure 
YOUR future in aviation. American Flyers has trained 
more pilots for the Airlines than any other schoo! in 
the country—MORE THAN ALL OTHER SCHOOLS 
COMBINED! 

1 you want the most modern and efficient flight in 
struction—whether you ere @ veteran or civilian pilot 
—write to us for our free booklet outlining the courses 
we have to offer 


VETERANS— Your certificate of eligibility 
from the Veterans Administration is all you need to 

enroll at government expense for any of our courses 

under the G.l. Bill of Rights! 

Courses start at any tme—no waiting! 


you can obtain a 
H.P. or TYPE RATING on 
our DOUGLAS DC-3s under 
the G. 1. BILL 


— 
Aw) 


Pleose send me FREE Bootle! and dete on 
> west eumanT 


Cathet mansroet 
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| Learned About... 


(Continued from page 38) 


either. Perplexed, I called the tower 
again. 

“Jackson tower, this is 673 over un- 
identified town. Do you have me in 
sight?” I asked 

“Negative 673,” they returned. 
you describe any landmarks?” 

I skimmed along the house tops. A lum- 
ber mill, a main street, railroad tracks 
and a school yard made up the small 
town. However, I could see no clues of 
its name. Then I spotted something that 
might help. 

“Jackson tower, this is 673. There's a 
lumber yard with a water tower near it 
The name of Woodford is painted on the 
tower.” 

The tower rogered my transmission, 
adding, “Will check. Wait. Out.” 

I couldn't wait long in the air. I tried 
a re-orientation on the range while the 
tower checked on my information. I 
turned to the “A” bisector heading. The 
fuel gauge showed me this was my last 
try. I was at a scant 700 feet, afraid to 
climb for fear of wasting gas. If I didn’t 
find the field this time, I'd make that 
crash landing soon. 

I pulled the canopy open. A rush of 
of air brought in the smell of the trees. 
None of the tiny clearings looked big 
enough to hit without killing myself if 
the engine quit. And it would quit at any 
minute I knew. I decided to wait till 
the last moment, though. I would pick 
as clear a spot as possible and hope. I 
leaned forward against my shoulder har- 
ness giving the straps an extra tug. They 
were okay. 

“673 this is Jackson Radio.” The range 
station still tried to help. “An officer at 
Jackson field knows this area fairly 
well.” 

I wanted to cut them off and concen- 
trate on as good a landing as possible 

But they went on: “He says the Wood- 
ford lumber mill is just northeast of here. 
I'll let him talk to you.” 

For a split second I had hope. But 
only about 10 minutes’ fuel remained 

“Steer 220,” the officer told me. “That 
lumber mill is just about 20 miles from 
here.” 

Maybe there was a chance. The bisec- 
tor heading I was on for the past few 
minutes was 215°. The town should be 
just ahead. I scanned the forest eagerly 
Through the slight ground fog I could see 
only the trees and a lone farmhouse. If 
only I had five more minutes gas. Sud- 
denly I saw the range station just ahead 
A half mile further should be the field. A 
few minutes more, and I'd make it. I 
prayed the engine wouldn't quit in this 
last minute 

I was almost over the red and white 
radio towers. The engine was still going 
I saw the runways. The engine still ran 
smoothly. The landing strips were be- 
neath me. 

What a relief! I lowered my wheels 
for landing and started my glide 

“Seven-six-three for straight-in ap- 
proach,” I requested. “Am very low on 
fuel.” 


“Could 


October, 

“Cleared for runway two-nine,” 
responded. 

I wondered if they were as relieved as 
I was. The runway looked mighty good. 
I moved the flap lever to “down” and 
eased the throttle back. Lining up with 
runway twenty-nine, I called the tower 
again. 

“Wheels down and locked. 
I reported. 

Then at the last minute my luck al- 
most failed me. I was fast and high over 
the middle of the runway. There wasn't 
enough gas to go around again. Quickly 
I dipped the left wing and held opposite 
rudder. She slipped and plunked down. 
The left wing dropped violently. I im- 


~ Gini 


@ THE HARD WAY 

Actor Michael O'Shea accompanied his 
wife, Virginia Mayo, to England re- 
cently for the shooting of a new film 
O'Shea thought he'd please Virginia by 
sending to America for a box of her 
favorite chocolates. The box arrived in 
due time, via expensive air express 
Stamped in bold letters on the box 
“MADE IN ENGLAND.” 
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Didja knowt Four times as many 
man-hours are re 

day's militar 1 

to bulld comparable Werld War Ii 
types. 


@ WOMEN AND CHILDREN DEPT. 

In 1935, only one in every seven pas- 
sengers was a woman, says United Air- 
lines. Today, one in three is a woman 
In 1935, child passengers were a rarity 
Today, one in every 13 passengers is a 
child 12 years of age or younger 


Pilots flying near the I 

Va., airport were dumbf 

the radio crackled, 

gart. Come in.” The re 
communicator, Bill Slaughter, 
fresh from a tour ef duty in Ger- 
many. 


@ FLIGHTY NURSE 

An 80-year-old woman with a weak 
heart felt much better about taking an 
airline trip to Cape Town, South Africa 
when she learned one of the passengers 
was a young nurse. So what happened? 
The nurse became ill and the 80-year 
old lady took care of her 


—Harold Helfer 











mediately hit the left brake. She swerved 
out of the ground loop. But to slow the 
plane in the short distance left I had to 
stay on the brakes 

Suddenly I saw I couldn't make it. I 
turned the plane toward a small taxi strip 
off the end of the runway. The tires 
smoked. The plane careened onto the 
taxiway. It leaned precariously. For a 
moment it seemed to balance on one 
wheel. Finally it settled back. I was 
down and safe. I taxied the plane to the 
parking area 

It was certainly good to be able to cut 
the engine and get out on good solid 
ground again and to be able to resolve 
never to cross another beam without 
checking it. I could have ruined several 
thousand dollars worth of airplane and, 
what is more important to me, a few 
cents worth of pilot END 
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A FEW FLAT-TOP FEATURES 


NO REELS... All hose lies flat—out 
of sight—on wide, flat metal grating 
above tank. 


UTMOST SAFETY... Remote hydraulic 
drive from tractor engine, to slave 
pump, to high-speed fuel pump, keeps 
prime power far away from fuel our- 
lets. 

HINGED LADDER ... Rises from flat 
Position on grating; elevates and ro- 
tates as required; locks in place, with 
hose lifted on guide rails. No more 
auxiliary ladders to cause injury or 
damage. 

SINGLE VALVE TO DE-FUEL ... This is 
just one of many features for new 
simplicity and surety... for definite 
savings of time and labor with this 
extremely efficient tank truck equip 
ment 











Cities Service Aviation Gasolenes 
Cities Service Koolmotor Aero Oils 


Cities Service Cisco Solvent Engine Cleaner 


Cities Service Trojan Aero Greases 
and Aviation Specialty Products 


-- ULTRA-MODERN 
AVIATION FUELING 


Cities Service joins with Eastern Air Lines 
to inaugurate another great advance 


The Flat-Tops are on duty now — making notable service 
records. With these remarkable new tank trucks, Cities 
Service is fueling Eastern Air Lines planes at LaGuardia, 
Newark, and Boston's Logan Airport. Never before has 
there been any approach to the safe, speedy, convenient 
fueling now made possible by Cities Service Flat-Tops. 
You'll be interested in major Flat-Top features listed 
here. Each one adds evidence that Cities Service is in the 
forefront of aviation progress. That's why fields offering 
Cities Service products are winning preference today, 
among those eager for topnotch quality and service. 


CITIES SERVICE 
S20 At — 
—— — =< 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


New York - Chicago 
In the South: Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 





CIVIL AIR PATROL 


Critique of SARCAP 

OL. PHILLIP F. NEUWEILER, Com- 

mander of the Pennsylvania Wing, first 
of the CAP wings to participate in Op- 
eration SARCAP-—joint CAP-Air Rescue 
training maneuvers—has made several 
recommendations for improving CAP 
search and rescue operations, based on 
the Wing’s experience during the state- 
wide training exercise. 
@ Communications would be improved 
by making available to CAP search 
planes an air-to-radio frequency for 
search missions so that messages would 
not have to be relayed through CAA. 
@ A common CAP-ARS daylight fre- 
quency should be assigned for use in 
search operations. 
@ Ten-minute smoke flares should be 
provided since those of shorte: duration 
burn out before heavier aircraft carrying 
para-rescue teams have time to line up 
the target and make their run. 
@ An SOP for CAP ground rescue op 
erations should be written. (The Pennsy!- 
vania Wing is writing one now, says Col- 
onel Neuweiler.) 
@ One training search and rescue prob- 
lem a year is not sufficient and at least 
two should be held, one in the sum- 
mer when wooded areas are in full fo- 
liage, and the other during the winter 
@ Search crews should receive more 
training in map reading so they can prop- 
erly identify the position of downed air- 
craft 

More than 1,000 CAP personnel par- 
ticipated in the Pennsylvania Wing op- 
eration. The entire Wing area of more 
than 45,000 square miles was successfully 
searched in less than six hours as pilots 
logged more than 600 flying hours 


L-5’s to Korea 
T LEAST a dozen of Civil Air Patrol’s 
L-5 aircraft are now doing their part 
in Korea. USAF liaison pilots flew the 
planes to the West Coast during the early 
weeks of the conflict and from there they 
were shipped to the Far East for duty 

with the Army ground forces. 


Utah Wins Drill Championship 
ORD was received as Fiyinc went to 
press that the Utah Wing had won 

CAP’s National Drill Championship and 

the honor of representing the United 

States in the international competition 

with Canada. The Utes defeated New 

Jersey, twice national champions, Michi- 

gan, Hawaii and Puerto Rico in the na- 

tional finals at Hill Air Force Base, Og- 
den, Utah. 


Appoint National Chaplain 

SURVIVOR of the infamous Bataan 

Death March and two subsequent 
sinkings of prisoner-of-war ships, Air 
Chaplain (Lieut. Col.) Robert P. Taylor 
has received the first regular appoint- 
ment as National Chaplain of the CAP 
Colonel Taylor’s initial task is to ar- 
range for the appointment of chaplains 
at each wing 


Alert Radio Net 


SPECIAL project to provide for emer- 

gency alerting of the far-flung Civil 
Air Patrol radio network has been or- 
dered by CAP headquarters. Wing com- 
manders and communications officers 
have been directed to contact police and 
fire department officials in their localities 
and request that a radio receiver be in- 
stalled and monitored on the special CAP 
frequency during hours when the wing 
stations are not manned. This would pro- 
vide for a continuous listening watch and 
enable national headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to summon all wing sta- 
tions into the network at any time with 
a minimum of delay. 

In addition to the 52 500-watt wing 
stations, CAP’s communications’ net com- 
prises more than 6,500 smaller stations 
scattered throughout the country. Activ- 
ities are directed through eight regional 
control stations located at Meriden, 
Conn.; Kearney, N. J.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Detroit, Mich.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Wich- 
ita, Kans.; Spokane, Wash,; and Salt Lake 
City, Utah. These stations, plus national 
headquarters, make up the national net 


which holds a station roll call every Tues- 
day and Thursday night on 7920 kcs. 

Directing CAP communications are 
Maj. Arthur D. Rhodes and Capt. Ralph 
E. Tilton, both Regular USAF officers 
assigned to CAP headquarters. 


Breakfast Flight 
HE Las Vegas, N. M., squadron spon- 
sored a breakfast flight August 6 at the 
sprawling York Ranch. It was timed to 
coincide with the third day of the 1950 
Cowboys Reunion—a top notch rodeo. 





Dell-Fin Paha, Miss Hawaii 
of 1950, is CAP member who 
represented Hawaii in At- 
lantic City beauty pageent. 





Next Year’s Cadet Exchange 

ITH the 1950 International Cadet Ex- 

change completed, CAP officials are 
looking forward to an enlarged program 
next year. Although this year’s exchange 
topped all others, the CAP leaders are 
predicting that other countries will join 
the program in 1951. They believe that 
eventually most of the nations outside 
the Iron Curtain will participate. 

As reported in last month’s column 
some 71 American cadets made flying 
visits this summer to Canada, England, 
France, Portugal, Italy and Switzerland, 
while a like number of foreign cadets 
were air-touring the United States 

Big event of the exchange this year was 
the internationa! party at Dallas, Tex., 
where all the visiting cadets met at the 
famous “Heart of the Hills” ranch as 
guests of Col. D. Harold Byrd, former 
Texas Wing Commander and now vice- 
chairman of the National Executive 
Board. High USAF officials and CAP 
leaders from all parts of the United States 
were on hand to welcome visitors from 
aboard 

Lucky American cadets selected for 
the trip to Switzerland and France re 
ceived glider instruction from French 
and Swiss experts 


Operation SARCAP (Search and Rescue, Civil Air Patrol) was conducted during summer by CAP and Air Rescue Service. In first exer 
cise, held in Pennsylvania, 45 private and Air Force planes participated. At left, advance party sends up flare to quide helicopter to 
scene of "crash." Paradoctors, who jumped at crash scene, administer first aid (center) and at right, victim is returned to airport by ‘copter 
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Piper PA-20 Pacer 


(Continued from page 31) 


a 
Sensenich or McCauley prop available AIR FORCE ' 


for exchange at $100 for all 115 and 125 
Pacers. This increases performance con- 


siderably. Actually at low altitudes there | 
is no difference in performance between 
a 125 equipped with a metal propeller 
and a 135 equipped with an Aeromatic 
GES | Si 8 wi ee Be 


The increase in cruising speed with the 
135 becomes apparent when flying above 
5,000 feet 

It is clear with all the changes on the 
1950 Pacers that Piper's four-place planes 
are here to stay. In 1949, about 1,350 
planes were built at the Piper factory 
Over half of these, or about 735 planes, 
were the four-place Clippers, their most 
expensive model. This year the factory 
expects to build 825 Pacers out of a total 
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ode Model Made 
5 125 “135 
Engine (Lycoming +-235-C1 6200-D 62060-D 
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Length (ft 
Height (f 
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Most Air Force jobs have natural ae 


counterparts in civ il in life. Your Air one oe 
Force training—with pay and other pawn 
of 1,200 planes. The remaining 375 will = : 7 > ible 
advantages—fits you for responsible 
be the Super Cub, an improved tandem - : 8 ar a : I — TRAINING DEVICES MAINTENANCE 
jobs in the Air Force or in civilian 


Lock Haven, Pa 











trainer. They have curtailed all construc- 
tion on the two-place side-by-side Vaga- life as well. 
bond and the three- and four-place 


AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL AND WARNING 
WIRE MAINTENANCE 
Cruisers MISSILE GUIDANCE SYSTEMS 

This trend toward higher powered, : . ; ; 
faster, heavier and more expensive planes Air Force way. For details, visit your 
is interesting when you think of the nearest U. S. Army and U. S. Air 


lanes Piper has been building since 1930 . e,s , 
The E 2 .. 2 5-3 7-4 oe Cs re were Force Recruiting Station today. 


all classified as lightplanes. Their en 


gines developed less than 90-h.p. and in Airmen are Select men! 


some cases as little as 37-h.p., and their 


oo 
weight, price and performance were def Rec 
initely in the minor leagues when com- 
pared with the PA-20 
The actual gross weight is still only 
1,750-1,800 pounds but the’ horsepower, 
load-carrying possibilities, and cruising au 


speed place the PA-20 in a class with 
heavier aircraft. Remember when rent- e * 


De yay while you learn the 
Earn full pay while you learn the nina 
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THE INDIAN SIGN 

You needn't worry about our 
chances in Korea. We are bound to 
win the war there now, and in a 
hurry, too. Douglas MacArthur has 
brought out his old corn cob pipe. 
There are some things that the enemy 
cannot withstand 

* > . 

I see by the newspapers where the 
literary people say that we don't have 
time any more to read novels. We 
hardly have time to read the books on 
how to relax. 

. - > 
DEFINITIONS 

Middle age. That time in a man’s 
life when his growth is confined to 
the middle. 

The prime of life. The time of life 
when your son finds out that you 
don’t know so much after all. 

Manhood. The time when he finds 
out that he doesn't, either. 

. . . 
WHAT'S YOUR VERDICT? 

On page 132 of the August issue of 
Readers Digest there is a squib head- 
ed “Sure Bets.” It reads: 

“When you toss a coin to decide 
who is going to pay the check, let 
your companion do the calling. 
‘Heads is called seven out of 10. The 
simple law of averages gives the man 
who listens a tremendous advantage.’ 
Henry Hoyns, quoted by Bennett 
Cerf in The Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature.” 

Well, kiddies, is the author right? 
On the average, do you have a good 
reason for your opinion or are you 
just gassing? The answer will be 
printed next month. 

. > > 
TAKING THE PRESSURE OFF 

One of the finest pieces of erudite 
cheese that has come my way is what 
is called “pressure pattern flying.” 
This is a complicated thing and was 
brought up by people who wanted to 
seem important. I took a couple of 
lofty courses in it, and I found out one 
thing, to wit, that the brains of some 
people can get more wrought up than 
the fanny of an old maid doin’ the 
rumba, and all over nothing, too. 

A glance at any winds-aloft map 
will show the fallacy of this razzle- 
dazzle, if your mathematics won't. 
But the system is pretty good in one 
way—it keeps a lot of passion-flower 
scientists off the streets. 

Here is a case in point. A few days 
ago I flew my Dizzy Six from Dallas 
to Chicago. The barometric pressure 
in Dallas was a bit on the low side, 
being 29.87, and it was quite high in 


TIME 


WITH HY SHERIDAN 


Captein, American Airlines 


Chicago, being 31.32. Now, according 
to logic unfettered by facts, and ac- 
cording to the scientists who are wont 
to entertain the thoughts that enter- 
tain them, and neglecting forces like 
inertia and the like, air has to flow 
from the high pressure areas to the 
low pressure areas. 

The truth is that sometimes it does 
and sometimes it doesn’t, but since it 
is a little complicated to find out why 
the wind does blow as it does, the 
passion-flower scientists, as distin- 
guished from the real scientists who 
look at the facts, make their simple 
statement and let it all go at that. 

On this flight, you know, we should 
have had a strong head wind, since we 
were going from a low pressure to a 
high pressure. The fact is that we 
made one of the fastest airliner flights 
ever made from Dallas to Chicago and 
could have had a record, and we 
didn’t because I think that a flying 
record with a bow to the wind is a 
bit on the silly side. 


Our average wind aloft was over 105 
m.p.h. The wind was blowing from 
the low pressure area to the high 
pressure area. 

Well, as Sadie says, there sure are 
a lot of unemployed people that got 
jobs. 


. . . 

NAY MAN CAN TETHER TIME NOR TIDE 

The Dizzy Six was, as Sadie puts it, 
wending its way through the sky and 
it was a little dull so high up, and a 
gabby passenger asked Sadie as she 
served his coffee, “If a woman gave 
birth to a child on your plane, what 
would you do?” 

Sadie thought a moment. “I'd do 
what they do in Norway when it 
snows. I'd let it snow.” 
> . . 


Well, it looks like the only people 
who are making hay these days are 
the cigarette people. 

> . >. 
THAT'S WHAT HE SAID 

The Dizzy Six was still at the load- 
ing platform several minutes after it 
was scheduled to take off. A passenger 
asked Sadie, “What are we waiting 
for?” 

“Our tanks are loose,” she answered. 

“Good Lord, are you sure?” 

“Well, yes,” she said. “I heard the 
captain tell the mechanics to stick the 
tanks.” 


EPITAPH 
Our Will was flying IFR, 
So safe, alas, alack; 
Another bird was CFR— 
We gathered Willy in a sack. 
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ing or flying a 24 Fairchild or a Kinner 
Fleet was the apex of most pilots’ ambi- 
tions? 

I arrived at Cub Haven late in the after- 
noon and flew the Pacer the next morn- 
ing. 

A Pacer 135, N6910K, was rolled out of 
the hangar and I looked it over. It was 
blue with a cream stripe. The PA-20's 
are also available in green, maroon, cream 
or brown, each color with a contrasting 
trim. 

I checked to make certain the fuel se- 
lector valve was on left tank (for take- 
offs and landings), reached below the seat 
and turned on the master toggle switch 
A few shots of prime, mag switch on both, 
and the engine fired at once. The starter 
is located under the pilot's seat with the 
master switch and is easily reached with 
the left hand. The mixture control should 
be set at full rich and should be left there 
at all times when the plane is being oper- 
ated at low altitudes. 

The front seat adjusts fore and aft but 
even with the fuselage gas tank removed 
and sticks replaced with control wheels 
it is a little difficult to climb in and out 
of the pilot’s seat through the right door 
My size didn't help either—but every- 
thing was comfortable enough once I 
managed to get seated. 

The visibility over the nose is as good 
as can be expected with conventional 
gear. By pulling myself forward I could 
see the ground a short distance ahead on 
either side of the nose. A shorter man 
might have more trouble but the seat ad- 
justment and “S” turns while taxiing 
should take care of taxiing visibility 
Luke Blume of the sales department rode 
with me. 

At the end of the runway I checked the 
mags and carburetor heat and opened the 
throttle for take-off. Despite heavy slush 
«nd water on the ground the Pacer ac- 
celerated rapidly and we were airborne 
in exactly 12 seconds. From there, I 
timed a climb to 1,000 feet in exactly one 
minute. This agrees pretty well with 
Piper's claim of an 850-feet rate of climb 
with full gross load. We were operating 
at somewhat less than maximum allow- 
able weight. When I flew last year’s 
Clipper the plane’s performance when 
loaded with two or four people changed 
only slightly. 

The ceiling was quite low at Lock 
Haven the day of the check flight and I 
could not check cruising speeds at alti- 
tude. At 1,500 feet above sea level, how- 
ever, the 135 indicated better than 130 
m.p.h. at 75 per cent power—or about five 
m.p.h. better than Piper claims. Both the 
125 and 135 will cruise better than 125 
m.p.h. at altitudes up to 5,000 feet. The 
115, with smaller engine, is about 10 miles 
slower. But with a metal prop installed 
on a 125 there is little or no performance 
difference in the 125 or 135 when you are 
flying the two planes at altitudes below 
5,000 feet. 

The PA-20 I flew was equipped with 
every possible extra, including S.F I. This 
stall warning indicator buzzed a warn- 
ing about 10 m.p.h. above stalling speed. 
The Pacer stalls at about 55 m.p.h. with- 
out flaps and about 48 m.p.h. with full 
flaps lowered. The flaps are adjusted by 
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AOPA DOES THE MOST FOR AVIATION 





“During the two years I have been a member of 
the AOPA, I have not requested one single item 
or used any of the various services offered. This is 
not a complaint. I had no occasion to do so. | was 
satished with the manner in which you helped 
private flying and worked to bring down costs of 
aircraft maintenance and tie-downs throughout 
the United States. With the exception of the 
Wright Brothers, I think AOPA has done the 
most for aviation.” 

Henry A. Prado (AOPA 41577 
Glen Cove, New York 











“With the exception of the Wright 
. AOPA has done 


Every one of the 


Brothers . . the 
most for aviation.” 
thousands of AOPA members 


echo that statement. They know that 


will 


AOPA gives you superior service—on 


the ground and in the air, that AOPA 


untangles your personal and legal 


flying problems to make your flying 
easier and safer. They value the in- 
formative news of the aviation world 
received in AOPA’s Washington 
Newsletter. It takes only a $5.00 mem- 
bership fee to assure yourself of the 
maximum enjoyment in flying—the se- 
curity of knowing that whenever and 
wherever you flY—AOPA is at your 


side! 


USE THIS MEMBERSHIP BLANK TODAY 


Valuable AOPA Services FREE to Members 


The Washington staff of AOPA will help you in personal 
flying problems, licenses, regulations, legal tangles, docu- 
ments, plane sales and purchases. Also national AOPA- 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self courtesy card; AOPA Washington News- 
letter; each month the special AOPA edition of FLYING 
magazine; TWA-AOPA courtesy card assuring service and 
maintenance facilities at most TWA airports, advantageous 
aviation insurance service; distinctive AOPA pilot's wings 
emblems for your plane and car, and membership cord 
Above all else, AOPA continuously protects and fights for 
your flying interests in government and other circles. 
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SIMPLE SOLUTION 

BILL BRENNAND, Oshkosh, Wis., race pilot, gave the audience 
at a New York air race some bad mo- 
ments when the engine of his midget, (ig=00 
Buster, cut off on take-off and coughed 
around the race course. Later Bill was 
seen installing a length of rubber hose 
inside the cockpit and from then on there 
was no more cutting. He was getting the 
results by blowing air into the gas tank 
with his mouth! And you guessed it, he 
won the race 


ON-THE-BALL AIRPORT 

Visited Detroit City Airport and have never seen a tower crew 
more on the ball, or met a nicer flight operator than GRAHAM 
PRINCE. Hard to believe that a petition to close this airport has 
been signed by over 30,000 Detroit residents. Certainly would like 
to see this first-class airport remain open—it's really convenient to 
the center of the city. The people of Detroit should be giving it 
their whole-hearted support instead of trying to close it! 


ALMOST, BUT NOT QUITE... 

Landed at Clintonville, Wis., and was doing a little hangar flying 
behind the counter of a small feeder line when an irate gentleman 
walked up. “What time is your next flight in?” he asked. The air- 
line agent replied, “In two minutes, sir.” The man then smiled 
broadly and pulled out a cigar. “Congratulations! This is the first 
time I have known your flights to be on schedule in months.” The 
agent sighed heavily. “Thanks a lot, mister, but keep your cigar 
This is yesterday's flight 


LEAVE YOUR CHUTE AT HOME 

Sure learned the hard way how not to win friends. Climbed 
aboard an airliner in Washington recently en route to Wichita 
Boarded hurriedly—without time to check my chute—and found 
the stewardess highly insulted. Seems she felt I didn’t trust the 
airline. Other passengers became very disagreeable after asking for 
their chutes and learning that there weren't any. Even the pilots 
gave me a withering look at our first stop. Result—no one spoke 
to me during the entire trip! 


HORSEPOWER AND INGENUITY 

A one-time race car driver, JOHN SPACH of Wilmette, IIL, re 
built an old V-3 Davis monoplane for his personal use. Spex for the 
Spach Special are: Warner 185-h.p 

engine, Aeromatic prop, gross weight 
1,471 pounds, length 20 ft. 1 in. 
height 6 ft. 9 in.. prop diameter 85 

inches. Rate of climb is 1,500 f.p.n 
cruising speed 115 m.p.h., and top 
speed 135 m.p.h. John's plane is a 

good example of what horsepower 
and ingenuity can do. The original 

Davis cruising speed was only 80 m.p.h., and its top speed only 90! 


ROAD HOG 

PHIL. QUIGLEY gave a Tennessee motorist a surprise he won't 
forget for a long time While flying to Chattanooga from his 
hometown in Florida, Phil was forced under a low ceiling and. low 
on gas, he scanned the hills quickly for a landing spot. There wasn't 
one in sight but a filling station ahead gave him an idea. He greased 
the 15-foot-span midget down on the highway. Only one hitch. As 
the plane rolled up over the top of a hill, Phil found himself face 
to face with a car coming up from the opposite direction. Both 
swerved—just in time. Said Quigley, “You should have seen their 
faces. | was expecting an auto, but they darn sure weren't expect 


ing an airplane!” 
/ a 
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a fast action lever located at the lower 
middle of the front seat. They can be ad- 
justed to three positions: up, half, or full, 
and are installed as standard equipment 
on 125 and 135 Pacers. 

The flaps do a lot to improve one of the 
biggest complaints on last year’s Clipper, 
namely a high rate of sink. In a glide at 
75 m.p.h. without flaps the plane settles 
pretty fast and the flare-out must be just 
about right or you hit the runway harder 
than is comfortable. With full flaps low- 
ered the PA-20 becomes quite another 
plane during glides even as slow as 70 
m.p.h. and there is plenty of elevator 
left for a nice smooth flare-out before 
landing 

Unless you set the overhead stabilizer 
adjustment fairly tail heavy the PA-20 
tail will bounce along the runway on a 
full flap landing. Spilling the flaps will 
also keep the tail on the runway if you 
prefer this system. But the glide pattern 
with full flaps down should prove satis 
fying to any who have flown the PA-16 
Clipper. 

The PA-20 seems to glide best at 80 
m.p.h. without flaps and touches the run- 
way at 55 m.p.h. With flaps lowered the 
respective speeds drop to 75 m.p.h. and 
48 m.p.h 

After taxiing the plane back to the 
hangar these were my observations and 
opinion of the Pacer 

Piper now has a plane that can ap- 
proach the cruising speeds of aircraft 
selling at twice the price of the PA-20 
The gasoline capacity and cruising range 
have been upped. Refinements in both 
looks and comfort have been added yet 
the price is stil] the lowest of any four- 
place plane. The 1950 model is quiet 
enough for loud speaker radio operation 
and the cabin ventilation has been im- 
proved. 

In criticism of the Pacer I believe it is 
a little awkward for a man with a top 
coat or a girl dressed in a skirt to enter 
and leave the front seat. If you are tall, 
ceiling height won't permit you to wear 
a hat. During landings the plane is tail 
light if flaps are lowered. Many instru- 
ments necessary for safe cross-country 
flight—such as radio, lights, and primary 
group—are priced as extras. With cruis 
ing speeds as high as those of the PA-20 
these are necessary accessories, in my 
opinion, and should be standard equip 
ment 

There is one problem with the Pacer 
however, which prospective buyers 
should understand. While it will carry 
four 160-pound persons with baggage 
comfortably, you can’t take off with full 
tanks with this load. Useful load of the 
115 and 125 is 830 pounds. With four 
persons averaging 160 pounds, and 50 
pounds of baggage, there is load available 
for only 23 gallons of gasoline. This 
would give a little more than three hours 
cruise. The Pacer’s tanks carry 36 gal 
lons of fuel so if you have full tanks 
the four persons had better be pretty 
light 

Nevertheless, the Pacer will transport 
your family three times as fast as your 
automobile, and at less cost per mile 
Where it can be used economically, it is 
truly a “family car of the air.” END 
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Gold in the Jungle 


(Continued from page 22) 


from their description, was at the foot of 
his rainbow. It was evident the miners 
had come a great distance. Tattered 
clothes, grimy boots, and*bushy heads of 
unshaven hair suggested great hardship 
and privation. The miners, it developed, 
had traveled several days overland on 
foot for provisions. Some of them wanted 
to return to Ciudad Bolivar for equip- 
ment and to cash in the sudden wealth 
Dazed, Baughan had a hunch and began 
doing a little aerial prospecting of his 
own. That hunch, conceived in the spring 
of 1947, was an airlift which lead to the 
extraction of 130,000 carats of diamonds 
during the first two years that it oper 
ated 

“What about the geography of Ica- 
baru?” Baughan asked, visualizing a 
shoe-horn landing strip on some moun- 
tainous ledge 

“Si, Si, setior.” The men, comprehend- 
ing, conjectured on the possibility of a 
landing field. One miner pocketed his loot 
in order to demonstrate the spoon-shape 
of an elongated valley. All agreed it was 
a larger belt than Santa Elena but Baugh- 
an decided to do his first reconnoitering 
with a Luscombe 

Several days later and 30 air-minutes 
from Santa Elena, the pilot found a 
mountainous area resembling the cavity 
ofa gigantic tooth, bounded on one side 
by the shimmering Icabaru River. Cir- 
cling it several times, he studied the 
slope, noting a few thatched roofs stud- 
ding the river margin—the public plumb- 
ing works. He prepared for an emer- 
gency bush landing and the plane rol- 
licked like a roller coaster before coming 
to an abrupt halt in the blazing sun 

Natives, abandoning bateas and siruc- 
cas, raced to the miraculous craft and the 
gringo who, thoughtfully, had brought 
food staples and equipment. Manna from 
heaven would have been no less welcome 
Baughan, proclaimed hero of the hour, 
was feted and dined and laden with 
souvenir nuggets Overjoyed miners 
promised to clear the strip of its brush if 
he would again visit the forgotten fron- 
tier 

Baughan found the miners were sur- 
face mining, scratching the earth for 
samplings before working a pit. The good 
earth, in washed-out pits, yielded rich 
deposits of diamonds. A lucky strike and 
miners could pick up carats like so many 
heads of grain, many of them greenish 
blue in color 

Yes, Baughan’s valley, later Icabaru 
Village, was verdant, ready to be plucked 
commercially by TACA airlines. The en 
terprising pilot got some statistics; the 
population at that time numbered about 
600 miners and families. As supervisor 
of TACA operations in the Gran Sabana, 
he recommended regular service to the 
promising mine area 

Skeptical TACA officials were flown in 
and convinced of Baughan’s transporta 
tion lode. Increased pay-loads early jus 
tified the venture and by May of that 
year, TACA was providing regular serv- 
ice. Averaging 6,000-pound loads, TACA 
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Rebat 


MIDGET 
PLANE 


RACE 


Feature attraction of the 
Reading Air Show, September 24 


Twelve of the top racing pilots will take 
off in pursuit of $3,000 in cash prizes 
Three six plane heats over a 6 pylon 
20 mile course will test the skill and 
daring of the nation's best speedsters 
Beyond being a thrilling spectacle, the 3:1! Brennand steps trom the 


Rebat Race is a practical proving 
ground for advanced designs Of foe 4 crowd of over 10,000 


Sponsored by 


Witman Special alter win 


ming the firut Rebat Race be 


personol aircraft equipment people 
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SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE CO 


LOVE/FIELD, DALLAS 


“,.. EVEN A HOTEL ROOM” 


“When in Dallas, I always park 
in your (Southwest Airmotive's) 
area and have received excellent 
service, day or night, from all 
your employees. They handle the 
calling of cabs and, if requested, 
furnish transportation over to 
the airline terminal. Late one 
evening, your man even got me 
a hotel room when I arrived un- 
expectedly. You should be proud 
of the organization you are 
building because | know of no 
field in the country at which I 
receive better service.” 


*T. L. Camp, Jr. 
Supervisor of Districts 
Federal-Mogul Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 


*Mr. Camp flies a Beechcraft Bonente 
and colls it “ lvable” in duct 
ing business throughout the U. S. and 
Caneda. Members of his family are 
frequent and enthusiastic fellow- 
flyers. 
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DON’T TAKE CHANCES! 


1 mever take chances with my radio 
equipment. I insist on expert radio mam 
taimance. That's why | always bave Wilson 
Radio Co the best im the bunnen — 
service and install my radio equapment 

P_H. (PETE) CARNEY 
Chief Pilot—Rowan Oil Co 


Demand the Best 


Take a tip from professional pilots 
demand “maximum” radio performance 
for your added safety 

The three Wilson “Heart-of-America 
locations are within a few short flying 
hours of any plece in the entire nation 
Wilson offers the best in instelletion and 
service—yet costs less then many ‘ordi- 
nary radio services 

No repair or installation problem too 
large or too small 
Estemates cheerfully given utthout obligation 


BENDIX ARC COLLINS NARCO LEAR 


WILSON RADIO CO. 


The ations Leading Aircrall Radio Spectaticts 
Meacham Field 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Municipal Airport Municipal Airport 
TULSA, OKLA. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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planes transported cargo ranging from 
live hogs to Diesel units, foodstuffs con- 
stituting the major item. With air trans- 
port, mimers were abandoning less pro- 
ductive regions such as Guari, San Pedro 
and Tumeremo and joining the gold rush 
of Icabaru. Backlogs of freight often re- 
quired triple plane service in a single day 
but, notwithstanding, these increased op- 
erations did not upset TACA’s unbroken 
safety record for Venezuelan operations. 

The boom town now is aerially served 
also by the government-subsidized Linea 
Aeropostal Venezolana which has weekly 
connections with Boa Vista, Brazil, for 
factory items from Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. Geographically, Icabaru 
is a frontier threshold more closely iden- 
tified with Brazil, a factor influencing 
Brazilian miners to pioneer mining ven- 
tures in the region. Today the popula- 
tion of Icabaru numbers 8,000, including 
miners in the field 

That figure, Baughan mentions, does 
not include a canine population which is 
sizeable. Dogs, apart from companion- 
ship, are important to warn against 
dreaded bushmaster snakes. Dogs, pigs or 
fighting cocks—an important item in the 
airlift—are transported into Icabaru with 
equal zeal. 

Like a village mayor, Baughan strolls 
through the streets, pointing out recent 
developments. Name of the main street, 
naturally is TACA Avenue; and if the 
village continues its mushroom growth 
possibly there will be a Baughan Boule- 
vard. The village boasts of two movie 
theatres—with stilted seats—a branch 
post office, an infirmary and other units 
considered essential to modern pioneer 
progress 

Baughan, much as a pilot in the Berlin 
Lift, is greeted everywhere. As a hero- 
founding father, he is the recipient of 
semi-precious stones as wel! as a filter for 
success and hardluck stories galore. Grub- 
stakes? Well, much as he resembles a 
football quarterback toughie, he’s soft- 
hearted and amenable to grubstaking 
Why not? he asks. Miners fundamen- 
tally are honest. He has had very few ex- 


periences with dishonesty and theft 

Baughan, upon plane arrival, is met by 
one of 12 national guardsmen who check 
inbound and outbound freight. Liquor, 
as are prostitution and nightclubs, is ta- 
boo. Discharged cargo is handled by 
porters, an essential part of the lift. Es- 
pecially Pilar Garcia who, when an ox 
bogged down with a 180-pound safe, got 
on all fours and lifted animal and cargo 
from a mud hole. 

Baughan’s own personality overshad- 
ows that of Icabaru in color. It took him 
12 years to recover his right age after 
exaggerating the truth to get into flight 
service during World War I. Documents 
substantiate his birth at Harrelson, Ga., 
on September 6, 1902. It took him a longer 
and more difficult time to realize his life- 
time ambition—to fly huge air carriers 
across the oceanic crossroads. A veteran 
barnstormer who did aerial circus work 
and test piloting, Baughan met up with 
ill-luck when his plane crashed in flames 
following take-off at Lomax, Ill. He un- 
derwent plastic surgery and, although 
two years later he recovered his wallet 
with $140, he never recovered his former 
handsome profile 

Between wars, he also flew by gauge 
in Mexico. Then, equipped with more 
guts than finances, he started a flying 
school at Kingsport, Tenn. Virtually a 
cowpasture, it was nicknamed the Long 
Island School of Flying. But foreseeing 
Fracas Number II, Charlie got a bug to 
fly American bombers to Britain. He 
could, providing he had an instrument 
rating, the CAA inspector advised. That 
would have meant three months’ addi- 
tional schooling. The school of motor 
knocks, dangerous crates and gauge gadg- 
ets didn’t satisfy technical requirements 
so Baughan decided to go to Montreal, 
Canada. 

“I don’t see your instrument rating,” 
the RAF Chief of Operations mentioned. 

“That piece of paper won't keep my 
feet out of the ocean, sir,” Baughan re- 
plied, “but my ability to fly on instru- 
ments will.” 

That was the start of Baughan’s ferry- 


ing career to help bridge the Atlantic 
with propellers. During the next 4% 
years, he made 126 crossings, relying al- 
ternately on the seat of his trousers and 
instruments. 

After several narrow escapes, Charlie 
had spent his luck and was shortly hos- 
pitalized for a broken ankle acquired in 
a wrong-way traffic accident “somewhere 
in Australia.” A broken ankle was noth- 
ing compared to discovery, upon return 
to the U.S., of a broken marriage and di- 
vorce. Grounded in disappointment, he 
took a flying job in Venezuela. Shortly 
after making his first flight on New Year's 
Day, 1947, Baughan found Icabaru at his 
feet 

“There really is a pot of gold at the 
foot of the rainbow,” Charlie reminisces 
“I recall that every afternoon when there 
was a thunderstorm at Peraitepuy, the 
right end of the rainbow always hung 
over the southwest valley where Icabaru 
stands today.” 

More than a pot of gold, Baughan dis- 
covered a melting pot of nationalities. He 
found a democratic community where 
equality of sexes existed, women miners 
working alongside of men. Color barriers 
are non-existent, a good many English- 
speaking Negroes from Jamaica and 
Trinidad contribute their part to the com- 
munity. Isolated natives are receptive t 
modern invention, a luxury which can 
be indulged because of the airlift. Be- 
cause labor is scarce for cutting trees, 
Charlie found natives importing corru- 
gated aluminum 

“Prefabbed housing is a recent innova- 
tion,” Baughan says. “It’s cheaper than 
timber even if the necessary labor were 
available.” 

Although the life expectancy of the 
town is ephemeral judging from that of 
less important mine centers, its airlift is 
destined to go down in Venezuelan his- 
tory as a major factor in exploitation of 
that frontier. And Charlie Baughan 
surely will be immortalized by Vene- 
zuelans along with Henry Clay as an 
American contributing immeasurably to 
Venezuela's progress END 
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Cruise Control 
(Continued from page 24) 


settings obtained from these charts, you 
can work out a complete cruise control 
schedule like that in Table I. It is valid 
for a typical lightblane with maximum 
range based on a 13-gallon usable fuel 
supply. To show the difference in effect 
of a quartering wind and a wind directly 
on course, ranges are calculated in Table 
II for the same engine speeds and wind 
velocities as in Table I—but with the 
wind quartering from 45° left or right of 
your course. 

With an abbreviated placard similar to 
this on your instrument panel you'll be 
able to figure cruise control settings with 
accuracy 

For example, say you're flying along 
with a headwind of 30 m.p.h. Referring 
to Table I, you find the optimum engine 
speed is 2,100 r.p.m., giving you a ground 
speed of 48 m.p.h., a time in flight of 3:02 
and a range of 145 miles. If you used an 
engine speed of 2,000 r.p.m. you'd get a 
five m.p.h. slower ground speed, an 18- 
minute longer time in flight, and two 
miles less range. If you used 2,250 r.p.m., 
your ground speed would be seven m.p.h. 
greater, time in flight 29 minutes less, but 
you'd have a five-mile shorter range. 

At first glance, these differences in 
range seem insignificant. But remember 
that the normal cruise engine speed (2,- 
400 r.p.m.) and corresponding fuel rate 
(5.9 g.p.h.) are much higher than the op- 
timum values. Consequently, the range 
you'd get at normal cruise would be con- 
siderably less under all moderate wind 
conditions 

Avthough data used in the foregoing 
example are based on the sea level per- 
formance and a temperature of 60° with 
full gross weight, use of the cruise set- 
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tings under average load and weather 
conditions wouldn't result in appreciable 
error. 

When using cruise control techniques, 

keep these facts in mind: 
@ If the engine is placarded against con- 
tinuous operation at certain speeds, you'll 
have to shape your cruise control system 
to fit this limitation. Restricted engine 
speeds are usually in the minimum speed 
to low cruise range. This speed range is 
often a useful one for moderate winds but 
you should use permissible engine speeds 
closest to those found on the cruise con- 
trol chart. 

TABLE I 


Grind Fuel | Endur- 
Sp’d Rate | ance 
m.p.h. g.p.h. Hr: Min. 


Range Engine 
Miles r.p.m 


3:43 301 1900 
246 1950 
193 2000 
145 | 2100 
102 2250 


Grind Fuel | Endur- 
m.p.h. Sp’d Rate ance 
m.p.h. g.p.h. Hr: Min. 


Range Engine 
Miles r.p.m. 


43 282 | 1900 
3 1950 
20 206 | 2000 


15° 3 

0 7 } 3 

15 7 i 3 $ 
3:02 14 2100 
) 


0 (2 
33 2250 


45 
* Quartering from 


@ If your engine has a mixture control 
and you fly at high enough altitude to 
use it, your range for a given headwind 
can be increased. Generally speaking, 
for a given wind the optimum engine 
speed is lower with a lean mixture than 
with a rich mixture. Engine operating 
instructions recommend that mixture 
control be set at full rich below 5,000 feet. 
Above 5,000 feet, you can adjust the con- 
trol to give a mixture just richer than 
that required for maximum r.p.m. at a 
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particular throttle setting. Too lean a 
mixture can cause engine overheating so 
it’s a good idea to install a cylinder head 
temperature gauge 
@ To set up your desired cruise condi- 
tions, it’s best to use the tachometer be- 
cause the airspeed indicator requires cor- 
rection and is more subject to error. 
@ Since a pure headwind represents the 
worst and a pure tailwind the best flight 
condition, a general rule to follow is: the 
higher the headwind, the higher the air- 
speed. 

To show how cruise control can be used 
in flight, here’s an account of the recent 
experiences of a friend, Bob Nelson. On 
Bob’s instrument panel is a schedule like 
that below. In his glove compartment is 
an E-6B computer. 

SEA LEVEL—FULL RICH 
Normal cruise, 2,400 r.p.m 5.9 g.p.h air 


speed, 91 m.p.h 


Wind Airspeed G.P.H. R.P.M 
15 66 3.5 900 
0 70 3.7 950 
15 73 3 2,000 
30 7s 2.100 
15 85 2,250 

Bob planned a flight to a back-country 
logging camp, 130 miles from his home 
airport. Headwinds aloft were reported 
at 10-15 m.p.h. up to 3,000 feet, increasing 
at higher altitudes with a probability of 
increasing at lower altitudes. With 13 
gallons of usable fuel plus two gallons 
reserve for take-off, climb and landing, 
Bob estimated his range at normal cruise 
with a 15 m.p.h. headwind as 168 miles 
With no alternate airport, but with a 
range margin of 38 miles, Bob started out. 

After 20 minutes, Bob estimated his 
ground speed at 60 m.p.h. with a direct 
headwind of about 30 m.p.h. At normal 
cruise, he had covered 20 miles and had 
burned two gallons of fuel along his 
course at cruising altitude. 

As indicated on the cruise control 
schedule, he throttled back to 2,100 r.p.m 
and made these estimates for the re- 
mainder of the flight: 

Distance to go 110 miles 

Range at 2,400 np.m., 30 m.p.h 
wind, 11 gallons 114 miles 

Range at 2,100 r.p.m., 30 m.p.h. head- 
wind, 11 gallons 123 miles 

It was obvious that it would be unwise 
to continue at normal cruise with a range 
margin of only four miles—so Bob de- 
cided to fly at 2,100 r.p.m. halfway to 
destination and, if the wind held at 30 
m.p.h., to continue with a range margin 
of 13 miles. If wind had increased at the 
halfway point to more than 30 m.p.h., he 
would return to the home airport. 

Midway along the course, Bob 
the following estimates 


head- 


made 


Elapsed time 


Headwind 
Distance to g 
Range at 2,100 r p.m 

headwind, 7 gal 

Since the headwind hadn't increased, 
and since he had a range margin of 13 
miles, Bob decided to continue to destina 
tion at 2,100 r.p.m. He landed at the log 
ging camp after flying 1:20 on the last 
half of the trip. He had slightly 
less than 13 gallons of the 15 


aboard at take-off 


used 
gallons 
END 
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Twenty Thousand Pilots 


(Continued from page 18) 


set on flight. John Anthony, a Martin 
County, Ind., farmer attempted to fly in 
1870. He constructed a huge kite-like 
contraption in which he jumped from the 
roof of his barn. While the kite slowed 
his descent enough to prevent injury, 
Anthony wasn't credited with flying, and 
the honor of starting the flying farmer 
movement can't go to him 

Thirty-nine years later, in 1909, Uscher 
Rousch, a Crawford County, Ill, farm 
boy seized this honor in an airplane built 
in his mother’s barn. For almost a year 
Rousch, just 18, spent every minute he 


could spare from his farm work design- 
constructing a queer bird-like 


ing and 
machine 

The wings made of bamboo poles were 
covered with a fabric purchased in a 
nearby department store. Power was 
furnished by a twin-cylinder motorcycle 
engine 

One bright Sunday morning, Uscher 
pushed the machine from the barn and, 
after considerable tinkering, pronounced 
it ready to fly. A curious crowd of 
neighbors watched “Man is silly or 
worse to try to fly.” was the general 
concensus of the spectators 

Then Uscher was careening wildly 
across the pasture, engine wide open 
propeller whirling But the airplane 
wouldn't leave the ground. A section 
of the up-wind fence was taken down to 
provide a longer runway. On his sec- 
ond trip Uscher fairly hoisted the ma- 
chine into the air and made it fly at an 
estimated 40 to 50 miles per hour. 

Having sprouted wings, 
ually found the call of 
strong that he left the farm to his 
younger brothers Charles and Berl. But 
they too were bitten by the flying bug 
and left the business of farming to less 
imaginative hired help. Gradually the 
farm became a proving ground for the 
two young flying farmers who designed 
and built two biplanes that flew re- 
markably well for their day Their 
mother, now 80, keeps freshly painted 
to this day a big sign on the roof of the 
home farm barn. In letters it 
“Flying Rousch’s Farm 
Uscher Rousch silenced 
neighbors, farmers have 
played an role in the 
development and use of the lightplane 
Typical is the Ed Moody family of Moul 
trie County, Ill. When Hunter, Ed's 
was nine years old, he per 
him 
in an 


Uscher event 
aviation so 


box-car 
says, 

From the 
his skeptical 


day 


ever-increasing 


oldest son, 
suaded his dad to give money for 
a short passenger hop airplane at 
the local county fair 

That one ride did i At 14, after 
four hours of instruction, Hunter was 
flying. Then in 1929 Ed bought him his 
first plane, a Hisso Standard, which he 
flew off a rolling strip hastily laid out in 
the pasture in front of the A year 
later they stepped up to a larger plane 
a Waco ° 

During 1936 and 1937 Hunter 
lished a record probably unequalled any 
took 185,000 


a single accident 


house 


estab- 


where when he passengers 


for rides without His 
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biggest day was at Kingsport, Tenn., 
when he “hopped” 951 passengers from 
sun-up to sunset 

Later, Hunter and brother Humphrey 
brought national attention to aviation by 
setting a world’s endurance record at 
Springfield, Il. After most of the farm 
work was out of the way, they climbed 
into their plane and flew non-stop for 
slightly more than 15 days 

Today, flying farmers constitute the 
biggest and healthiest single segment of 
private aviation. Just where the first 
flying farmer organization came into 
being is a debated question. In the fall 
of 1944 some 38 rural pilots met at Still 
water, Okla.. and formed a state organi 
zation. At about the same time a large 
group from Vermiliion County, IIL. hoist 
ed their lightplanes off the farm airport 
of Ellis Volkel for a mass flight to Chi- 
cago. This week-end trip, which caught 
the fancy of rural pilots in the 
adjacent to Chicago, brought about the 
formation of an organization a few 
weeks later 

Which first isn't important. But 
it is important that as a result of these 
meetings there are flying farmer 
organizations in almost every state in 
the union. Four of the (Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin and Michigan), where 
problems are pretty much the same, 
are banded together into a regional 
group. All the state organizations, in 
cluding those in the regional group, make 
up the National Flying Farmer Associa 
tion, whose prime purpose is to encour 
age the use of the airplane on every farm 
in the country 

The National Flying Farmers Associa 
tion was organized in January, 1946, with 
headquarters at Stillwater, Okla. It is a 
federation of some 40 state flying farmer 
organizations. Control of the National is 
in the hands of a board of directors with 
one representative for member 
state 

Membership in the 
per year on an individua or $4 for 
a family membership. State dues are $2 
per year in most states, with the 
tion of I Wisconsin and Indiana, 
where only $1 will buy a year’s member 


states 


was 
now 


states 


each 


National is $3 


basis, 


exc ep 
linois 


shi 
state 
member 


Flying farmers must belong to a 
organization to be eligible for 
ship in the National Association 
ever, state members do not have 
the National unless they so desire 
in a few states. The National 
ship has been growing rapidly and is now 
5,000 mark 

Association's 


how 
to join 
except 
member 


well above the 
The National 
program is in 
for the ever-inc 
Briefly stated the 
1. To promote the educational 
entific 
the use of, the 
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which the public and the aviation indus- 
try may be made aware of these ideas 
and problems. 

It is estimated that there are more than 
20,000 flying farmers in the nation. A 
recent survey indicates that approximate- 
lv 60 per cent own planes. The remainder 
buy time. 

It would be stretching a point to say 
that to most farmers the airplane is “just 
another farm tool.” Like the early auto- 
mobile it doesn’t yet have enough utility 
to be placed in that category except in 
special circumstances. Most flying farm- 
ers, nevertheless, are getting more utility 
out of their planes than their fathers got 
out of the first automobiles. 

The utility of the farmer's airplane is 
cut short because there are not enough 
landing strips, much as the early automo- 
bile lacked utility because there were no 
improved roads. That automobile was a 
thing of joy to the farmer and his family 
but it couldn’t go to enough places 

Mechanically the early automobile left 
much to be desired. It couldn't be driven 
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in bad weather. If caught out at night, 
the carbide lights usually wouldn’t burn. 
The motorist had to grope his way blind- 
ly to his destination or wait patiently for 
daylight. 

In this respect Ellis Volkel and his fel- 
low flying farmers will argue that today’s 
light airplane has it all over the early 
automobile. Nevertheless they also com- 
plain that today’s airplane cannot be 
slowed down so it can be flown safely in 
bad weather. Neither can most planes be 
flown in and out of short strips. And 
night flying is far from a reality for the 
average flying farmer 

Flying farmers are unhappy about 
these things but they are not discouraged. 
They have their own road program for 
“better flying.” 

The National Flying Farmers Founda- 
tion, for instance, is giving valuable aid 
in the development of a specialized air- 
plane for dusting, spraying, seeding and 
applying fertilizer. (See “Report on the 
Ag Plane,” July Fryrmnc). The Founda- 
tion established some two years ago will 
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HITCH YOUR WAGON, by Clayton Knight 
and Robert C. Durham. Published by the Bell 
Publishing Company. 375 pees. Price $3.50 


To attempt to encompass Bernt Bal 
chen within the covers of a single book 
is like trying to contain, in a cheesecloth 


bag, the stratospheric winds that range 
his Polar world. This the authors have 
ably done, and with a wealth of inti 
mate detail heretofore known only to 
Balchen himself 

His experiences on Polar expeditions 
with Amundsen, Byrd and Ellsworth, his 
rough-and-ready flying in the Canadian 
North, and the rescues in which he par- 
ticipated brought Balchen recognition as 
an outstanding expert on Polar flying 

When World War II came, his excep 
tional talents were quickly put to use 
Here, for the first time, we learn how 
the Nazis were blasted out of Greenland 
and cut off from the source of their long 
range weather forecasts to which Hitler's 
major offensives were keyed. The heroic 
rescues of young ferry pilots who crashed 
on the treacherous Ice Cap have no coun- 
terparts in any theater of war. 

Here, too, told for the first time and in 
the best cloak-and-dagger tradition, are 
the exciting stories of how Balchen es 
tablished an aerial life-line to the Under 
ground that helped liberate Norway. It 
would take a Balchen to plot out the 
mechanics for kidnapping Quisling, for 
raiding the Nazi military headquarters, 
for outwitting the Russians with their 
own tricks. 

Authors Knight and Durham 
done a splendid job in telling the story 
of aviation’s most colorful figure 

—Capt. Eppre RIcKENBACKER 
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STRATEGIC AIR POWER—THE PATTERN OF 
DYNAMIC SECURITY, by Stefan T. Possony 
Published by The Infantry Journal Press, 1115 
17th St.. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 313 
pages. Price $5. 


This weighty, academic presentation by 
a “student of war,” now teaching at 
Georgetown University, is as currently 
significant as any book on airpower can 
fails to consider Russia as a 

enemy or _ intercontinental 
bombing as a prospective weapon. Thus, 
while it hardly measures up to the pub 
lisher’s promise of showing what air 
power “may be expected to accomplish 
if we are forced into World War III,” 
nevertheless this book is a worthy refer 
work by virtue of its exhaustive 
research into the complexities of air 
power, and particularly its objective and 
comprehensive appraisal of strategic 
bombardment in World War II (the au 
thor is at his best when dealing with 
target analysis). 

Dr. Possony pursues a scholarly, mid 
dle-road course in the Air Force vs. Navy 
controversy, believes the battleship is 
here to stay, and stoutly defends carrier 
aviation. He tackles the vexing problem 
of how to mesh adequate national secu- 
rity into our peacetime economy, but 
unfortunately contributes little of conse 
quence toward its solution 

His major thesis: that American air 
power can assume the position enjoyed 
by British sea power in the 19th century 
and thus become a great force for main 
taining peace 


be which 
prospective 


ence 


—James H. STRAUBEL 
Editor and Publishing Director of 
Air Force Magazine 
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correlate research in the aviation-agricul- 
tural field 

Much is also being accomplished on a 
state and regional level. In Ohio the State 
Aviation Board recently created the office 
of Agricultural Aviation Coordinator. 
Ralph E. Young, president of flying farm- 
ers in that state, was named to the post. 

Individually, flying farmers are build- 
ing hundreds of landing strips on their 
farms. Iowa flying farmer officers esti- 
mate that they have 350 such strips in 
their state. R. S. McFarland, Mississippi 
F. F. president says, “Only a guess, but 
easily 300.” 

Madison County, Ind., and DeKalb 
County, Ill., have demonstrated that get- 
ting farmers to fly isn’t such a big job. In 
Madison County, three airport operators 
joined hands and enlisted the aid of a live 
wire flying farmer. Cooperatively they 
built F. F. membership up to almost 200 
in a short three years. They go on the 
theory that organizations of all kinds 
must have periodic revivals. Theirs come 
early each spring when they stage a big 
fish fry. The last one was attended by 
more than 1,200. 

DeKalb County, IIl., also has close to 
200 members. Again it is a case of every- 
one working as a team to sell flying. Un- 
der the leadership of Tuck Walker, a 
farmer-businessman, the DeKalb folks 
have something going on every week in 
the year. As a result of their program 
flying is constantly on the increase in 
this area. 

As a means of recreation, the farmer 
finds the airplane the answer to his pray- 
ers. He has never cared much for golf or 
some of the other games followed by his 
city cousins. He gets his exercise and 
fresh air right on the job. Instead of go- 
ing back to the soil for recreation he 
wants to get away from it. The airplane 
enables him to go places and do things 
his father never dreamed of. He loves it 
That is the big reason why farmers do 
not fly for a year or so and then suddenly 
drop out of the picture as so many other 
pilots do 

Given worth-while 
large numbers will fly almost anywhere 
Last year more than 800 from the Mid- 
west flew all the way to Pensacola, Fla., 
for a five-day familiarization tour of 
that Naval Air Station. The day they 
spent at sea on the Carrier USS Cabot 
is still being talked about 

That trip sold flying to a lot of farmers 
back home who want to get in on the fun 


events, farmers in 


too 

Living close to creation, the farmer is 
basically religious. He doesn’t care much 
for Sunday morning breakfast flights, 
since they take him away from church 
He will get in his airplane, however, 
and fly hundreds of miles to hear an un 
usually good sermon, just as more than 
300 midwestern flying farmers did re 
cently when they flew to Winona Lake, 
Ind., to hear the great lay-minister R. G 
Letourneau 

The reason for Flying Farmer interest 
in priyate flying is obvious. The airplane 
brings a new freedom for most farmers, 
enabling them to shake off many of the 
shackles imposed by their isolated rural 
living END 
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Our Jets in Korea 
(Continued from page 21) 


where the turbojet engine found its most 
fertile field. The Lockheed F-80C has a 
top speed of 600 mph. That means it 
can catch an enemy bomber flying at 400 
m.p.h. 50 miles away in just 15 minutes! 
It will whip past the bomber at 200 
m.p.h., spray it with six .50-caliber ma- 
chine guns—and it’s al] over! That is 
the fundamental tactical operation of the 
pure jet fighter. Against a retreating ene- 
my jet fighter, with a speed of 500 m.p.h., 
the action is the same—except it will take 
twice as long to catch it! 

But the Korean war—or any other war 
—isn’t quite that simple. Although fight- 
er strips were under construction in 
Southern Korea as this was being writ- 
ten, the F-80's were operating from 
Ashiya and Itazuke Air Bases on Kyu- 
shu, about 300 miles from the battle. The 
F-80C carries about 750 gallons of kero- 
sene, or approximately 5,000 pounds of 
fuel including tip-tanks. About 600 


FLYING 
while covering only about 100 miles from 
base. Assuming 15 minutes of combat, 
the remaining fuel will provide it with 
a combat radius of 560 miles. If the dis- 
tance to be covered to the action is less, 
say 300 miles, then the 1,300 pounds of 
fuel saved can be expended in an addi- 
tional 20 minutes of combat, or 35 min- 
utes in action altogether. 

But the F-80C would find itself lonely 
indeed 40,000 feet above the battle in 
Korea! With nothing to fight it would 
find that its great speed and improved 
fuel consumption was entirely wasted— 
the action is down at the 15-25,000-foot 
level. But as the F-80C drops down from 
40,000 to 30,000 feet, its fuel consumption 
increases about seven per cent; down to 
20,000 feet its consumption has climbed 14 
per cent! The inevitable result is a re- 
striction in its range and the same prob- 
lem repeats itself endlessly: the funda- 
mental tactical consideration in turbojet- 
powered fighters. 

Consider now the North American 
F-51H Mustang fighter powered by a 
Packard V-1650-11 engine. This propeller- 
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North 
American 
F-51H 





North 
American 
F-82E 
Two Allison Allison 
V-1710-143/5 
4,500 h.p. 
51 f. 3 in. 
38 ft. 1 in. 
20,000 Ib. 
486 m.p.h. 
45,000 fr. 
3,500 mi. 
Six to 14 .50-cal. Six .50-cal. 


Russian 

Yak-9U 
Klimov 
VK-107 
1,800 h.p. 
32 ff. 10 in. 
27 ft. 10 in. 
5,500 Ib. 
450 m.p.h. 
38,000 ft. 
800 mi. 


One 37 mm. 
One .50-col. 


Lockheed 
F-80C 


4J33-A-23 
4,600 Ib. 
39 ft. 

34 ft. 6 in. 
15,000 Ib. 
600 m.p.h. 
48,000 fr. 
1,250 mi. 








pounds of this is used up in warming up, 
taking off and climbing out of the fighter 
base 

The Allison J-33-A-23 turbojet engine 
used in the F-80C uses about one pound 
of fuel per pound of thrust per hour 
under static sea-level conditions. Since 
the F-80C cruises at about 450 m.p.h. on 
roughly 3,600 pounds of thrust, that 
means 3,600 pounds of fuel per hour of its 
operation at sea level. Allowing 1,000 
pounds of fuel for 15 minutes of combat, 
the remaining 3,400 pounds of fuel permit 
the F-80C a round-trip distance of only 
210 miles at sea level—and the action is 
well over 300 miles from base! 

Happily, however, the turbojet engine 
works better the colder its inlet air be- 
comes—and that means altitude. Opera 
tion of the F-80C at 40,000 feet cuts its 
fuel consumption by two-thirds, provid- 
ing an equivalent increase in its range 
But this solution is not as simple as it 
sounds. It takes the F-80C 10 to 12 min- 
utes to climb to 40,000 feet (depending on 
conditions) and that means that it has 
used up about 1,000 pounds of fuel 


driven fighter carries a mere 475 gallons 
of gasoline, only two-thirds that of the 
F-80C. Using only 450 pounds of fuel 
an hour, the F-51H cruise for 6% 
hours, or about 2,600 miles. This means 
that the Mustang can cover the 300 miles 
to the combat area in about 45 minutes 
and have five hours to cruise the 
seeking Red fighters! The North Ameri 
can F-82E Twin Mustang can patrol the 
area for hours 

With these facts in 
hand, it becomes possible to analyze the 
fighter aircraft requirements in the Kore 
an war. If there 500-m.p.h. Red 
fighters or bombers to be caught and de 
stroyed, both the Mustang Twin 
Mustang would be helpless with their top 
speed of about 480 m.p.h. at 30,000 feet 
This would be a job demanding the 600 
m.p.h. speed of the Shooting Star. It fol 
ows that the of fighter charac 
teristics depends in measure on 
the nature of the that 
brings up the North Korean Red fighter 
aircraft 

Fighters mentioned in dispatches from 
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56 
Korea identify them as Russian-built Yak 
aircraft. The wartime Russian Yak-9 
(after A. S. Yakovlev, its designer) was 
about the equivalent of our wartime 
Curtiss P-40 Warhawk fighters. However, 
the current Red Air Force fighter is the 
Yak-9U, a substantially improved prod- 
uct. It is fitted with the new Klimov VK- 
107 piston engine delivering 1,800 horse- 
power, as compared to the 1,200 horse- 
power of the wartime Yak-9. This added 
power, combined with a redesign of the 
airplane which reduced its weight, brings 
the performance of the Yak-9U up to 
about 450 m.p.h. at sea level. This speed 
drops off sharply with altitude, however, 
and it is no match for the F-51H above 
20,000 feet 

Comparative armament of aircraft in 
the Korean war varies widely. The 
F-80C and the F-51H both have six .50- 
caliber machine-guns. The F-82E also has 
six .50’s as standard but it mounts a spe 
cial armament nacelle between its two 
fuselages that carries eight additional .50- 
caliber machine-guns, giving it a terrific 
weight of fire. The Yak-9U mounts a 
37-mm. cannon in its propeller hub. Al 
though the effective range of aircraft 
armament depends heavily on the sights 
used and the skill of the marksman, with 
everything else even the 37-mm. cannon 
is effective at roughly twice the distance 
of the .50-caliber machine-gun. Both the 
Mustang and the Yak can mount high- 
velocity aircraft rockets (HVAR) so the 
score is even on this count 

If the Russians introduce jet fighters 
into the Korean war the entire situation 
will be changed overnight and the whole 
character of the tactical problem will be 
altered. To prepare for this eventuality, 
the Air Force has already shipped quan- 
tities of its pride-and-joy, the North 
American F-86A Sabre swept-wing fight- 
er to Japan, where they are being lim- 
bered up for combat. Most obvious Rus- 
sian jet candidates are the Yak-15 and 
the Mig-9, both of which the Russian Air 
Force has already assigned to advanced 
training duties, indicating they are “ex- 
port” material. Neither of these would 
give our F-80C much trouble; actually, 
they would bring the battle up to the 
terms on which the F-80C fights best 
high speed and altitude. The Mig-9 is a 
twin-jet design with a top speed of about 
500 m.p.h. and a service ceiling of about 
35,000 feet, both well-topped by the 
F-80C. The Yak-15 is a single-jet design 
with about the same performance as the 
Mig-9 

If the Russians send their later and 
faster jets into the Korean war, a new 
factor would be introduced. Planes like 
the Yak-21 and the four jets described 
in “Have You Seen,” September Fiyrnc 
apparently rival the F-86 

The entry of compressibility into fight 
er operation (touched on only rarely in 
World War II) transforms the historic 
contest of plane-against-plane into battles 
of pilot intelligence. The heavy fist on 
the throttle and sharp eye on the gun 
sight are now as hopelessly out-of-date as 
flying The 
problem of handling the fuel supply of 
jet fighters has already been mentioned 
In action, the most serious problem be- 


boots altitude speed-range 


FLYING 
comes the airplane structure and the 
modern jet pilot must be virtually a grad- 
uate engineer to handle his airplane in- 
telligently. On these grounds the Ameri- 
can fighter pilot need take no quarter 
from any other pilot in the world. 
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ROM the October, 1935, issue of this 


magazine 


A new two-plece monoplane, powered 
by a standard Ford V-8 automobile en 
was produced by Arrow Aircraft 
Using auto gas and 
oil, the Arrow’'s operating cost was 
only one cent per mile. Cruise was 
100 m.p.h. and top speed 110. Tenta 
tive price: $1,506 


gine 
in Lincoln, Neb 


The Boeing 299 fastest and longest 
range bomber ever built was ready 
for test flights. It was constructed to 
AAF specifications which called for a 
top speed of from 200 to 250 m.p.h. at 


10,000 feet. an operating speed of fron 
170 to 220 m.p.h., and a service ceiling 
of from 20,000 to 25,000 feet. Tests of 
the 299 (later designated the YB-17) 
were expected “to stamp the 
the most formidable aerial 


veapon ever offered this count 


plane as 
defense 


Sign of the times: The editor con 
mented ‘To our understanding of 
values, $500,000 is a lot of money for 
a single bombe and =yvet that is the 
price the Government has ist paid for 
(Today, one Con 
stellatior $1,150,000. 

» B-36 more than $2,500,000.) 
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The first problem the Russian and 
American pilot 
passed the 40,000-foot level would be a 
maneuverability of 


the Yak-21 nor 


more 


would meet as they 


tremendous loss in 
their airplanes. Neither 


the Sabre would be able to “pull 
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than 2 to 3 G's in a turn, resulting in 
wide, loose maneuvers making dog-fight- 
ing a travesty of its World War I counter- 
part. Attempts to tighten the turns 
would only result in a stall followed by a 
loss of altitude of several thousand feet. 
Accompanying this stall would be severe 
buffeting of the airplane with accompany- 
ing high structural loads that can and 
have resulted in structural failure of the 
aircraft. 

It is this “buffet boundary” of the high- 
speed jet fighter that requires a high 
degree of pilot intelligence. It is not pre- 
cisely defined, either by engineering cal- 
culations or by the nature of its warnings 
It does not occur in exactly the same 
way on an airplane each time it happens 
Because of this uncertainty, pilots have 
learned that they can exceed the air- 
speed at which it first occurs by a “cer- 
tain amount,” the amount depending on 
the intelligence and skill of the individ- 
ual pilot. The pilot who quickly slows 
his airplane at the first sign of buffeting 
may find himself overtaken and knocked 
down by an enemy pilot who ignores 
the warning. But the enemy pilot may 
then watch his own tail or wings shred- 
ded from his airplane in a space of sec- 
onds. Somewhere between these two 
speeds lies the “tolerable limit of buffet- 
ing,” which exists only in the mind of the 
pilot 

It is not enough simply to “play it safe” 
with the buffeting limit. For example, 
a pilot may be in a high-speed dive on 
an enemy aircraft. His speed will in- 
crease until the first sign of buffeting 
He cannot, of course, make a pull-out 
from the dive without exceeding the 
buffet limit, so that he has the 
of continuing his dive to a much lower 
altitude, where his Mach number will 
be decreased at the same airspeed, or of 
risking buffet failure of his airplane in 
making the pull-out at high altitude 
This is the kind of choice that no amount 
of routine mass-production pilot training 
can teach; only the pilot's intelligence 
can solve it 

Another problem demanding not only 
intelligence but extremely alert senses 
and muscular coordination occurs with 
stability changes in the airplane as it ap- 
proaches and exceeds its critical Mach 
number, which is quite easily done in a 


choice 


matter of seconds in a low-drag design 
As the Mach 


proached, the down-wash over the tail is 


critical number is ap 
reduced resulting in a “nose-down” pitch 
ing moment on the airplane. (Although 
most high-speed aircraft “tuck under” in 
this manner at high speed, some are no- 
torious for their tendency to “tuck up” 
at high speed!) 

The pilot’s natural reaction is to pull 
back on the stick. If he holds this pull too 
long and the airplane slows quickly, he 


will find the load factor has suddenly 


doubled and he has inadvertently stalled 
his airplane If the airplane continues 
to increase its speed, he will find the 


control surface loads suddenly reverse 


themselves and require an equa angie 
push force to 
level flight. An additional increment of 
Mach number and the 


and amount of maintain 


control loads re 


verse themselves a second time, accom 
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panied by a severe buffeting and the de- 
mand for a pull force far in excess of the 
strength of the pilot 

Only intelligence and experience can 
provide the pilot with the necessary 
knowledge for accurate detection of what 
is happening to his airplane. For exam- 
ple, buffeting and flutter both begin with 
about the same signals to the pilot. 
Transsonic flutter or “buzz” is associated 
with the airplane lift coefficient in much 
the same way as is buffeting but is con- 
fined to the ailerons rather than the air- 
craft structure. Ailerons have been 
shredded in seconds in extreme cases of 
transsonic flutter. Usually the severity of 
the flutter is increased instantaneously by 
an increase in speed, whereas buffeting 
severity increases only slowly. The pilot 
must be able to distinguish quickly be- 
tween the two as the speed for one may 
be exceeded safely, while for the other 
it may not 

Engine speed, fuel-air ratio and tailpipe 
temperature must be handled carefully 
at high altitude to avoid a “blow-out” of 
the vital combustion. While this prob- 
lem (in U. S. aircraft, at least) is being 
reduced rapidly by improved fuel spray 
nozzles, by improved igniter tubes and 
by higher spark energy-—all designed to 
increase the ease of re-starting—altitude 
must be lost in the maneuver and a jet 
fighter with a dead engine at 40,000 feet 
provides easy meat for another jet with 
power 

These are only a few of the phenom- 
ena of high-altitude high-speed flight, a 
realm only now being explored. The 
shock waves may form on the wings 
unevenly, resulting in rapid lateral oscil- 
lations that ailerons are helpless to con- 
trol. Buffeting may habitually occur on 
the tail of the airplane on many flights 
then suddenly manifest itself on the fuse- 
lage or wings. Engine power may vary 
erratically with accompanying fluctua- 
tions in fuel-flow, resulting in complete 
interruption of the carefully-planned and 
controlled mission plan. All of these prob- 
lems require intelligence and skill while 
hurtling along at 600 or 700 m.p.h. eight 
miles above the earth when the speed of 
decision may determine safety or destruc 
tion of the airplane 

The Korean war—to-date—has not in 
dicted the jet fighter under fire. It has 
brought into sharp relief many of the 
basic technical facts that have been 
known all along by those wh« 
fly and command them. The low-altitude 
ation type of operation that 
of the con 


desigr 


ground-cooperi 
characterized the 
flict demands expressly the characteris 
tics of the piston-engined fighter, which 
the U.S. has developed to the highest 
state in the world. If the Russians trans 
form it into a high-altitude high-speed jet 
war, the U.S. has not only the 
native pilot intelli 


initial stages 


combat 
equipment but the 
with whatever situation is 


gence to cope 
presented. We have spent billions of dol 
lars in aeronautical research, aircraft de 
velopment and pilot training in jet air 
craft since V-J Day and have 
most of the lessons inherent in the prob- 
lem. We don't know all the answers: but 
we know more of them than the Rus- 
sians! PND 
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Low and Slow 
(Continued from page 27) 


“Never Volunteer,” and asked for flying 
training at Fort Sill. 

The course at Fort Sill included all 
that is learned for a private license 
(CAA), plus thorough training in air- 
craft, engines, maintenance, navigation, 
meteorology, radio technique and artil- 
lery fire adjustment. A. T. figured when 
he emerged as a staff sergeant in April, 
1943, that he had learned everything 
there was to know for a commercial 
license. On top of that he had learned 
methodically everything there was to 
know on how to lose that commercial 
license. The fact is, he had learned how 
to preserve his own life in combat. 

A quick tour of duty at Camp Roberts 
in California commissioned A. T. as an 
artillery officer. Shortly afterward he 
was shipped to England, together with a 
well-crated L-4, and liaison mechanic 
(also trained at Sill). From England, he 
flew his Cub over the Channel and joined 
his unit in Western France. 

Even after 300 combat hours, A. T. was 
not content with slugging it out with 
the Messerschmitt minions, for at the 
war's close he took a refresher course at 
Sill, then lit out again for Germany. This 
time he was assigned to the United States 
Constabulary near the Czech border 

Today, A. T. has just finished a course 
in Bell helicopter flying at Fort Sill. He 
is stationed at Fort Knox, Ky., on train- 
ing duty. He and his fellow officers are 
no longer “Liaison Pilots.” Their new 
title is “Army Aviator.” 


What is the trend in Army aircraft? 
First, there seems to be no conclusive 
evidence that rotary-winged machines 
will replace the fixed-wing airplane. The 
helicopter has proved its usefulness as a 
“special purpose” piece of equipment 
only. Its high cost of maintenance will 
have to be overcome before it can be 
fully adapted to field use 

In the meantime fixed-wing airplanes 
probably will be developed into two 
(1) the light two-place tandem 
tactical plane, and the (2) multi-passen 
ger light transport type aircraft 


classes 


The Artillery is not the sole possessor 
of a private air force. Ordnance, Infantry, 
Cavalry (Armored), the Engineers, and 
the Signal Corps also have trainees at 
Fort Sill. The course goes like this 
@ Five and a half months of basic at 
Conally Air Force Base, Waco, Tex., 
under the auspices of the Air Forces. At 
the end of this time, cadets are awarded 
wings and are sent to Fort Sill 
@ Ten weeks at Fort Sill are spent in 
advanced training: artillery fire adjust- 
ment, reconnaissance, tactics, aerial pho- 
tography (K-20’s only) and techniques 
perfected in the late war. 

. . . 


As Lieutenant Pumphrey sat in the 
sunshine in front of the Air Section 
Headquarters one day recently, he got 
orders to report for a training assign- 
ment. Methodically, he draped his para- 
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JET LINGO 


F YOU'VE ever done any hangar- 
flying with jet pilots, you're prob- 
ably hep to their lingo. But if you're 
one of the uninitiated, here are some 
of the latest jet terms as compiled by 
Republic Aviation: 
BINDERS— Brakes 
BLOW-OUT or FLAME-OUT—Jet engine 
flame or fire goes out 
BLOW TORCH—Term applied to jet en- 
gine or to plane using jet engine 
CHOMP ON THE BINDERS—Apply brakes 
CONSOLE— Pilot's cockpit control pan 
els which, because of the many switches 
and knobs, remind you of an organ 
console 
EJECTOR—The aft portion of the tail 
pipe through which jet gases escape 
into the air 
FAT or HAD IT MADE—Any completely 
successful operation such as a landing 
take-off, target run, etc 
FLUTE—-Name given to head of control 
stick which is filled with buttons and 
controls 
FLUTE HAPPY—Control stick “happy 
or when pilot does everything that's 
in the book—as well as many things 
which are not 
GO HANDLE—Jet engine throttle con 
trol 
HOSE NOSE—Pilot dressed with helmet 
and oxygen mask 
HOT SEAT—Pilot’s ejection seat 
JET JOCKEYS—Pilots who fly jet air 
craft 


LITTLE JOE or GANG DRAIN—Overboard 
fuel drain which, on the F-S4FI $ 
located near the ejector end of the ta 


section 

MAN FROM MARS—Jet pilot 1 
flight equipment helmet, chute and 
one man dinghy, Mae West 

1ask, bail-out bottle, gogg 

ing suit 

MICE—Tailpipe inserts which f 
djustment of nozzle area 

permit maximum thrus 

MUSCLE STRETCHER--A 

vhich augments pilot's eff 


elevators on some types of 


Ol. BURNER—Term applied to 

gine because it uses an oil-t 

PIN BALL MACHINE—-Refere: 

strument panel w 1a of 

nents, dials, flashing lights 

PANTS DUCT——Where air-in 

to pass air into the ompresso 

of the engine 

PANIC BUTTON—Sitate of emergency) 
when pilot mentally pushes buttons 
ind switches in a lir 

PIGGY-BACK PUMP—Dual fuel pump 
PUCES—Brake lining disc 
RAILROADING Inadvert shuttling 
between normal and emergency fuel 
systems 

SQUIRREL CAGE—Highly active sectior 
of brain” department such as jet 
maintenance and engineering offices 
where mechanical and flight problem 
are worked out 

SQUIRTING——Pertaining to jet flight 
SQUIRT JOB—Jet plane 
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chute over his back and systematically 
seated it in the front cockpit of his 
Aeronca L-16. 

Maj. Oliver J. Helmuth, tall, handsome 
and tough, began pounding training or- 
ders into the ears of the flyers. Mechanics 
were alerted. Ryan Navions (L-17’s) 
and Aeroncas sparkled in the morning 
sunlight. Off at one side, the special pur- 
pose, grasshopper-eyed H-13B light heli- 
copter warmed up 

A. T. wondered whether it would be a 
dry-run strafing mission with boys on the 
ground setting off a line of dynamite 
charges as he swooped through. Or would 
it be an actual mission, such as he ran a 
few months back when the Air Section 
was asked to look for a lost woman near 
Bowling Green, Ky.? She was found in 
her own barn, quite safe, a few hours 
later. Perhaps it would be something like 
the Vincennes, Ind., mission when they 
did flood evacuation and rescue work 

He was right the first time. The major 
told them that a “regiment of enemy in- 
fantry” had dispersed over the eastern 
portion of Fort Knox. A. T.’s battalion 
sector covered part of the terrain, and his 
mission was to cover that area in the 
Aeronca and to give the battalion air 
eyes in the sector 

Heavy cumulus darkened the sky. A. 
T. remembered the story of the general 
in Southern France who was on observa- 
tion over the front lines in an L-4. He 
turned to the lieutenant-pilot in the Cub 
and said 

“Lieutenant, aren't those clouds getting 
pretty dark?” 

“Clouds, hell, sir. That's flak!” 

“Lieutenant, I just remembered an en 
gagement with General Bulmore. Let's 
get the hell out of here.” 

A. T.’s eyes wandered over the line as 
Major Helmuth continued his discourse 
That pint-sized Bell helicopter, the H-13B 
is a sweet job to fly. Too bad it doesn't 
maintain as well as it handles. It has a 
nice cruise, no stall—and is small enough 
to put into a double-car garage 

As the Major finished assignments for 
the mission, A. T. glanced toward the 
Navion L-17 his buddy was flying. To the 
liaison pilots it’s a “flying sedan.” Both 
comfortable and rugged, its control at low 
speeds—or any speeds—is superb. Used 
to have a lot of trouble with that fuel 
system, but it’s licked now. The canopy 
system might be improved a little. That 
ARC-12 radio is out of this world, 
couldn't be better 

. > > 

In radio contact with the tower, Lieu 
tenant Pumphrey dragged his L-16 up 
and away. A few minutes later he was 
on patrol, checking carefully on each 
side of his sector for any tell-tale signs 
of enemy advance 

A grey-white burst of cannon fire at 
tracted his attention. Up a wooded ra- 
vine to the left he saw tiny figures, like 
ants in heavy grass. With reaction born 
of experience, A. T. called identification 
to his battalion. “Fire Mission, over.” 

A voice from battalion headquarters 
answered 

“Send your mission, over.” 

“From concentration one zero, right 
800, up six zero, add 1,000, fuse time in 
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effect, will adjust, over.” 
are in yards.) 

Battalion repeated his instructions, 
then: “Baker, fuse, time in effect, three 
volleys center range, when ready, con- 
centration number one one, over.” 

“Roger, standing by, over.” Lieutenant 
Pumphrey made it possible for his 
battalion to adjust the 105’s to a new tar 
get without ever seeing it. Then volley 
dust, with the voice in his ears, “On the 
way.” 

The shells missed their target slightly 
Lieutenant Pumphrey banked his Aer- 
onca back over the sector and corrected 
the fire, “Left, five zero, drop 100, over.” 

Battalion repeated, then, “On the way.” 

Another volley lobbed into the ravine. 
Again there was a near miss. A. 
methodically corrected again, “Right, one 
zero, add five zero, fire for effect, over.” 

After checking the terrain for signs of 
the enemy, Pumphrey radioed in, “Cease 


(The numbers 
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firing, end of mission. Platoon of infantry 
neutralized.” 
* > > 

Winging his way back to Godman 
Field, he remembered the “who-o-o” of 
lobbing shells. Sometimes, during World 
War II, the L-4’s at observing altitude 
were right in the trajectory, and with 
a small puff of smoke were annihi- 
lated. He pondered the problems of the 
liaison pilot and the general who were 
checking advance points at 1,500 feet. The 
general requested that they fly lower in 
order to observe better. The pilot pro 
tested, saying they should fly high 
enough to stay out of small arms range 

“Lieutenant, those boys down there 
won't shoot at me. I'm a general,” he 
said, to ease the lieutenant’s concern 

“Yessir,” the pilot replied as he main- 
tained 1,500 feet altitude, “but, General, 
they'll shoot at me, and they might acci 
dentally hit you.” END 








The Paraplane 


(Continued from page 25) 


plane, according to Lanier, “could be cer- 
tificated and manufactured in 1951.” 

But because of the Korean war, Lanier 
is temporarily by-passing this advanced 
model to rush a high-winged design for 
observation and reconnaissance purposes 
This same design, he says, would be suit- 
able for four-place civilian purposes later 

The research craft, now flying, is pow- 
ered by a 90-h.p. Continental engine. It 
cruises, say Lanier, “at any speed be- 
tween 30 and 120 m.p.h.,” and is equipped 
with Lanier’s unique scoops and vacu- 
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* FLYING TIP + 


S SOON as I get a new sectional 
A chart, I take a red crayon and 
color all tt rcles that denote air 
This saves ot of time in pick 
ing out fields as the red marks stand 
yut prominently on the chart 

And, most 
handy for 
fields on cross-countrs 


with the controls 


ports 


mportar of 


especially spott 


Got any tips you'd like to pass on to 
other pilots? Contributions should be 
typewritten, not over 200 words, and 
accompanied by a stamped, self-ad 
dressed envelope. Payment for accept 
able materia! will be made at regular 
rates. Address ‘Tips’ Editor, FLYING 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago |, !!! 
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cells—the secret behind the Paraplane’s 
extraordinary performance. (See Sep- 
tember, 1949, Fiyrnc.) 

The scoops in the lower leading edge 
of the wing look like movable slots. They 
can be raised, lowered or closed. When 
open, they create extra lift. Controlled 
by a crank in the cockpit, the scoops are 
left open for take-off and for landing, and 
they are closed while cruising 

The vacu-cells, which 
movable doors and are adjusted 


resemble 
from 


also 


within the cockpit, are located on the 
upper wing surface and help create lift 
When the vacu-jets (scoops plus vacu 
cells) are open, it is not possible to spin 
or stall the airplane. The vacu-cells are 
opened wide during glides and are par- 
tially opened during take-offs but, like 
the scoops, they are closed while cruising 

The Paraplene has been tested, both in 
wind tunnels and in flight, at Princeton 
University. The Princeton tests were 
started on November 1, 1949, with the 
supervisory assistance of William Brab- 
son of the Army Ground Forces and Ar- 
thur Clemen of Princeton. Tests were 
continued until June, 1950, when Lanier 

reports approved by the re 
department of the university 
“written proof of 


received 
search 
Lanier says they offer 
the plane's excellent stability and control 
at low speeds.” 

Last the builders were having 
difficulty with the plane's center of grav 
ity—but whipped the problem by length 
ening the motor mount two feet and re 
building the stabilizer and elevators with 
weight. As a result, the 


year, 


one-third less 
plane now trims safely 

The 
100 hours, and 
a year. In these flight tests 
onstrated inherent stability 
gliding without 
thus permitting it to climb and descend 
over high obstacles. Lanier 
quarters are at Marlton-Medford Airport 
in New Je sey, says the Paraplane 
something like a parachute in case of en 
gine failure.” He claims a 40° gliding 
angle is easily possible 

Specifications for the two-place_ re- 
search craft are: height, 6 ft. 4 in.; length 
22 feet; span, 20 ft. 5 in.: wing loading 
12 Ibs. per sq. ft.; gross weight, 1,325 lbs 


model has fiown about 
flying for 


it has dem 


research 
has been over 
and a steep 


angle increased speed, 


whose head 


lands 


empty weight, 870 lbs. (production model 
will be 600 lbs.). The production two 
place version will be of all-metal mono 
coque construction. Lanier also has plans 
for a two-place version with 
folding wings, powered by a 90-h.p. en- 
gine. It would, says Lanier, be a complete 
unit ready for air or ground travel at all 
tumes END 
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There are three special reasons 


Spartan graduates succeed 


1. Spartan students study the best, up-to- 
date texts pertaining to the phase of avia- 
tion they are pursuing 


2. Huge charts, mockups and working 
models are used so students may see and 
study the actual operation of power plants, 
hydraulic systems and other complicated 
mechanisms 
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Four-Place Training 
(Continued from page 34) 


builds up tenseness in the type of person 
we're trying to reach. It emphasizes 
stalls, forced landings, spins. It con- 
stantly builds up a subconscious fear in 
the conservative student. Around-the- 
field flying bores him; stalls and spins 
wrap his stomach in knots; and the whole 
business makes him feel like dropping it 
all. And many do, after the first dozen 
lessons or so.” 

So Brown’s new program emphasizes 
how to stay out of trouble, rather than 
how to get out of it once you're in trou- 
ble. It emphasizes the fun in flight train- 
ing, emphasizes that flying’s a good way 
to go places with your friends. And it 
teaches how to get to those places. 

Among Brown’s backers are many CAA 
officials and plane manufacturers, includ- 
ing W. T. Piper, president of Piper Air- 
craft Corporation, and Don Flower, gen- 
eral sales manager of Cessna Aircraft. 

Flower pointed out the safety record 
made last year by pilots of company ex- 
ecutive planes—only 0.5 fatalities per 100 
million passenger miles. That compares 
with 1.7 fatalities for the airlines, 7.5 fa- 
talities for private automobiles—an ex- 
ample of what comes from good flight 
training and a yen for safety. Flower be- 
lieves other personal aircraft could have 
a similar good safety record if pilots 
were taught more cross-country flying 

Under the program, students have to 
fly a minimum of 45 hours (30 hours of 
observer time and 15 hours actually at 
the controls for each student) in four- 
place planes. Then they have another 10 
hours of solo, either in two- or four-place 
planes. Conventional training, on the 
other hand, requires 35 hours flight time. 

The curriculum is divided into four 
stages 

@ Fifteen 


hours in four-place air- 


FLYING 
craft. Of this time, each student gets 
five hours at the controls, 10 hours 
riding in the back seat. Instruction 
consists of short trips to strange fields. 
Time between fields is ued for famil- 
iarization, navigation (andamentals, 
weather and wind ciiects, judgment 
of altitude, 360’s and 720’s, identifica- 
tion of landmarks. Rectangular 
courses, glide control, stall recogni- 
tion are practiced at each airport 
First results indicate students with 
five hours at the controls and 10 
hours of back-seat time are as adept 
as the average 10- to 12-hour student 
trained by conventional methods 
@ Five hours in two-place aircraft 
In this stage, the student reviews 
fundamental maneuvers, stall recog- 
nition, power-on approaches, wheel 
landings—and then solos 
@ Thirty hours in four-place aircraft. 
In this stage, each student gets 10 
hours at the controls, 20 hours in the 
back seat. He flies more cross-coun- 
try, gets more practice on airport pat- 
terns, precision power-on approaches, 
wheel landings, power-off and three- 
point landings, stall recognition and 
recovery. Brown estimates the stu- 
dent in the first and third stages will 
have visited 30 to 40 strange airfields. 
@ Five hours in two-place aircraft 
This stage is used to prepare students 
for flight tests, to polish his precision 
and confidence, and to give him ex- 
perience in spin recovery, stall recog- 
nition, power-off and power-on ap- 
proaches, wheel and full-stall 
landings, eights and rectangular 
courses, and solo cross-country. 
Backers of the program are encourag- 
ing schools to let students pick their own 
destinations on the flights, particularly if 
they have business in various cities or 
would like to take a week or two to visit 
vacation resorts. 
For example, Brown tells of one group 
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of three businessmen who had a long 
business trip to make together, visiting 
various cities scattered about the country 
So they hired an instructor and a four- 
place plane, made their rounds—and came 
back as three skilled students, ready to 
take their flight tests for private tickets 

All this helps to make proficient pilots 
out of the students, says Brown. “These 
flights teach them how to use their radio 
and other facilities for navigation, make 
them feel at home in any airfield, large 
or small—and teach them their responsi- 
bilities in taking care of the aircraft over- 
night.” 

Brown also points out that the program 
has other advantages, both for students 
and operators 

(1) Students riding in the back seat, 
unhampered by manipulating the con- 
trols, get much from watching instructors 
demonstrate flying techniques. Also they 
observe other students’ reactions and mis- 
takes. 

(2) By flying in groups, students relax, 
their natural fears and tensions are eased, 
and they pick up good flying habits 
quickly 

(3) Students don't easily become dis- 
couraged. They're able to compare them- 
selves with others of equal experience, 
rather than with skillful and experienced 
instructors 

(4) Natural competition 
dents stimulates progress 

(5) Students learn to fly in a plane 
that is generally more satisfactory and 
has more utility than most two-place 
trainers. The new “training plane” is 
faster, is equipped with two-way radio 
and other air navigation aids—adding to 
students’ skill and experience 

(6) Operators are given a sound rea- 
son to own aircraft suitable for family 
rental and charter work 

(7) The operator can 
tangible product; he can sell flying rather 
than flight training END 
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Nudist Airpark 


(Continued from page 29) 


four nude people waving toward my 
plane from a hilltop, I knew that there 
was no doubt this time. Reed had 
told me to fly north through the Lehigh- 
ton Gap and to look for the field just two 
miles due north. I followed his direc 
tions easily; on a clear day the Gap is 
visible a good 40 miles away. I came 
through, let-down, heard my 
wife let out a startled gasp and knew 
that, as usual, she had been the first 
one to spot the field 

I dragged it a couple of times, of 
course, before coming in The strip 
looked rather short, but otherwise okay 
There were no markings to indicate just 
where to sit down, but I had a pretty 
clear idea by the way the 
the ground lined up; I'll bet 
other pilot ever had an approach set-up 
like that. I warned the back seat pas 
sengers to tighten up their 
turned onto the final and set up a grave- 
yard glide. The ship touched dowr 


began a 


people on 
that no 


seat belts, 


nicely onto a field which was rough 
enough to make a crocodile swallow his 
uppers. I hit the brakes as soon as I 
could, bumped to a stop and cut the 
mixture. The prop had barely stopped 
turning when the plane was literally 
surrounded by about 70 or so people 
who were all congratulating me on 
ing just landed and survived the experi 
ence. They packed 
plane and the only pair of 
sight were 
gear. 

The funny thing about 
nudist park is that if you know 
coming, it doesn’t seem to bother a bit 
We all trooped down to the swimming 
pool where the canteen yielded up some 
cold soda and a chance to sit down and 
rest. In the water a number of people 
of all ages were swimming and paddling 
except for the 


hav- 


around the 
pants in 
landing 


were 


those covering my 
landing in a 
what's 


as people do everywhere 
fact that there wasn't a bathing suit in 
sight. In the bunch of 
youngsters, boys and girls, were playing 
together and splashing appar 
ently unaware that there wasn’t as much 


shallow end a 
madly, 


as a stitch amongst them 


Over on the tennis court a game was 
in progress between a man wearing a T 
shirt and a girl who had donned a sur 

The volley ball court was busy 
more kids were shuffle 
board, while on the broad lawn a num 
ber of people loafing, 
ing, or listening to portable radios 
then the prettiest redhead I'd ever 
that we had better 

Each one of ou 


shade 
some slaying 
were just read 
Just 
seen 
came up to tell me 
wash up for 
party had a 
had the pleasure of sitting 
turkey dinner with a charming compan 
happy 


dinner 
nudist escort, so I shortly 
down to a 
ion who wore a smile and a 
rose in her hair 

About three in the afternoon I began 
to look for the rest of my 
about back. I 
them Reed 


take a swim in the pool 


gang to talk 
starting couldn't find 
anywhere invited me to 
which invitz 
tion I got out of by explaining that the 
fellow and his wife with me were big 
wigs and that I had better not on thei: 
account. I walked up to the pool again 
still looking, and heard my 
Mr. and Mrs. Bigwig were waving at me 


from the center and yelling 


name called 


Come on in, 
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the water's fine.” I know when I'm licked 
I accepted the loan of a cabin and got 
into uniform. Then I took a deep 
breath, flung open the door, and stepped 
bravely out and just about knocked 
down the redhead who was walking by. 
She looked me squarely in the eye, said 
‘welcome to our midst,” and that was 
that 

Before we left I gave Reed the address 
of Max Karant [AOPA Assistant General 
Manager] and suggested that AOPA be 
notified of the new field also recom- 
mended some improvements if any 
traffic at all came in 

The Sunday after the AOPA news- 
letter came out with an announcement 
of the nudist landing strip, I flew up to 
see if there would be any business. There 
was. Two of us were busy all day park- 
ing planes and directing traffic; generally 
we had three in the pattern at the same 
time. We drew everything from a 40-h.p 
Cub to a Mallard and ran out of space 
to park the planes. The AOPA has a 
long and powerful arm. By mid-after- 
noon the pool was full of airborne swim- 
mers while a visitors vs. regulars volley 
ball match drew a large gallery 

That day proved that the airport was 
and that improve- 
in order. I talked 
Reed with the 


going to do business 
ments were definitely 
it over at length with 
result that he decided to go all out 
Work began immediately I laid out 
plans for grading and lengthening the 
existing runway, spotted the locations 
for corner markers, indicated where some 
trees should come out, and found an 
excellent site for a six-foot high air-mark- 
er. Personally I am highly air-marker 
conscious and try to get one put in every 
time I have a chance; student 
pilot has saved his skin by finding out 
where he was and where he was not 
because of an air-marker. That afternoon 
Reed and I discovered that by purchasing 
fields, a 2,000-foot 
could be 


many a 


farmers’ 
runway 


two more 
clear approach 
structed. 

Within a week everything was in full 
swing. Graders and rollers were hard at 
work. The rough spots disappeared and 
the rocky soil was packed down into a 
hard, smooth surface. The new 2,000- 
foot runway was cut and cleared in two 
days. Corner markers built to CAA 
specifications were put in place and 
painted international orange. The park 
ing area was rolled smooth and tie-down 
stakes sunk into place. The Pennsylva- 
nia State Aeronautical Inspector arrived 
licensed the field The 
CAA arrived from Allentown to check 
on the traffic pattern. Meanwhile the 
planes continued to come in so that Reed 
had to hire a full-time line boy. The gas 
company arrived to check on the loca- 
tion for the fuel pumps 

Just five weeks from the day of dedi 
cation a rock-upholstered, rough-as-a-cob 
strip had been converted to a 
airport able to handle 
anything likely to want to lan 
Apart from the fact that the short 
way has a 2%) per cent grade which 
makes caution advisable in landing on 
it towards the west, the field is at this 
an exceptionally good one with 


con- 


and officially 


narrow 

almost 

there 
run 


sizable 


moment 
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out a single dangerous obstruction to 
interfere with any of the runways. 

So far, the experiment has worked out 
astonishingly well. A large number of 
pilots and airport managers have flown 
in, including some whose names are 
known wherever planes fly. Many of 
them have become members of the group 
together with their wives and families 
Arthur Godfrey has made frequent ref- 
erence to the field on his broadcasts 
Many newspapers and columnists ran 
stories on the field, a few doubting that 
it really exists. Definitely it does. It will 
be on the next New York sectional chart 
and in the next Airman’s Guide. The 
pictures accompanying this article are the 
first to be published anywhere 

Just a few evenings ago Reed Suplee, 
the owner of the new field, his wife Zel- 
da, and I stood on the edge of the now 
completed airport watching the sun sink 
behind the Pennsylvania hills. The view 
from ‘he field was a glorious one. My 
plane was ted down for the night; the 
setting sun reflected in a bronze 
glow oft the meta Darkness had 
just begun to sharpen the outlines of 
the surrounding mountains when a small 
plane came into view, flying back and 


was 
wing 


6! 
forth in a zig-zag pattern up the valley 
We waited until it had worked its way 
within view of Sunny Rest when it 
swung once more and made a bee-line 
for the field. The little Champ made a 
quick pattern, landed and taxied up 
Two thoroughly frightened young chaps 
were aboard; they were lost but good 
They had two gallons of gas left, no 
night lights and were more than 40 
miles off course. Had they missed Sun 
ny Rest, they would have found no other 
field for many miles in the direction in 
which they were going, and few likely 
places for a forced landing 
After they recovered from 
prise at finding ovt where they 
we tied the plane down and sent them off 
with Zelda towards a hot supper and a 
telephone to reassure anxious parents 
who were waiting. Then Reed turned to 
me 
‘I know just how much 
has cost me, Don,” he said, 
as of right now that I have gotten my 
investment back in full.” I knew what 
he meant. As we walked back through 
the camp together, | wondered myself 
what will be the next chapter in the story 
of the world’s first nudist airport. snp 


their sur 
were, 


this airport 
‘and I feel 
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How to Join 
(Continued from page 17) 


tive duty, whether on voluntary or in- 
voluntary basis, would be in present 
grades and in immediately usable skills. 

Air Force officer requirements on an 
individual basis are predominantly in the 
grades of captain or lower, although cer- 
tain critical specialists, as well as officers 
who may be called to duty with their 
units, will be required in other grades. 
The greatest need for Air Force officers is 


for those already trained as navigators, 
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FLYING 
bombardiers, communications, radio and 
radar specialists, medical and dental of- 
ficers, weather specialists and armament 
officers, although officers in most other 
categories will be accepted on a voluntary 
basis up to a specified level. 

Enlisted airmen whose specialties are 
most urgently needed include aircraft 
and engine mechanics, radar and radio 
specialists, communications personnel, 
armament specialists, and personnel in 
the medical fields. 

Enlisted airmen, even though they have 
not been active in the reserve since 
leaving the Air Force, may still volunteer 
for a one-year term of active duty 
through normal recruiting and reserve 
channels. The particular need is for air- 
men who have special military skills, es- 
pecially those listed above. 

Army officials have indicated no par- 
ticular requirement at this time for addi- 
tional liaison pilots, artillery spotters or 
other specialists in this category. Neither 
has the Air Force. The Army is, how- 
ever, accepting voluntary requests for 
active duty from Army liaison pilot re- 
serves in company grade (captain or be- 
low), if they meet age requirements— 
that is, if they are captains, they must 
complete the tour of duty for which they 
volunteer before they reach 45; first 
lieutenants, 41, etc. 

There is no present program set up by 
the Army for civilians to enlist for Army 
liaison pilot training. 

Navy is accepting applications for 
voluntary recall to active duty for both 
reserve officers and enlisted personnel 
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for a minimum of one year of active duty 
At the same time, it is recalling invol- 
untarily certain critical personnel. Quotas 
in the Navy will be filled as far as pos- 
sible from personnel in the organized 
reserve who are considered qualified for 
active duty. Members of the volunteer 
reserve are not expected to be recalled 
involuntarily except as necessary to fill 
specific quotas not procurable from the 
first two named sources. 

Several units of Navy's Organized Air 
Reserve already have been recalled to 
active duty, although numbers and desig- 
nations are being withheld for security 
reasons. Since the end of World War II, 
Navy has supported more than 350 or- 
ganized and fully-manned squadrons in 
fighter, attack, patrol, transport, compo- 
site and blimp categories. Some of these 
have been called up as units 

All Marine Air reserve squadrons have 
been activated. Organized and inactive 
Marine air and ground units are also 
being called to duty 

Former Naval and Marine pilots and 
other aviation personnel, both officer and 
enlisted, are being accepted on a volun- 
tary basis, although Navy has made 
known no particular urgency for the re- 
turn of this type of personnel on an in- 
dividual basis. 

Thus far, the Coast Guard remains un- 
der Treasury Department jurisdiction, 
and no steps had been taken at press 
time to return it to the Navy, as in World 
War II. However, plans are afoot to call 
to active duty some Coast Guard reserv- 
ists in categories not yet revealed 

Applications for commissions of pilots 
or other aviation personnel who are not 
members of the reserve and who were 
not in any of the services during World 
War II may be made at recruiting offices 
of the various branches—or the necessary 
forms may be obtained from Headquar- 
ters, Department of the (name your 
branch), Washington, D. C 

If you're already a member of the re- 
serve, you can apply through your re- 
serve unit instructors or through Wash- 
ington headquarters. Navy applicants 
should address the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel in Washington 

Enlistments are handled, as _ usual, 
through recruiting offices set up through 
out the country by the various services 
Ex-Air Force officers may request recall 
through the nearest reserve unit or by 
application to the headquarters of the 
nearest numbered Air Force. National 
Guard members, officer or enlisted, may 
make their applications for active duty as 
individuals through their own state’s Na 
tional Guard headquarters 

That's about the story, to date. As 
plans move forward, more will be pub 
lished in the daily press 

In any event, if you’re in good physical 
condition, if you have knowledge of any 
phase of aviation from pilot to dispatcher 
navigator to ramp man, you have an ex 
cellent chance of getting a billet ia your 
specialty 

You may not get your old job back- 
but you'll keep whatever grade or rating 
you may have. And you'll be in U. S 
military aviation END 
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Korean Dogfight 


(Continued from page 15) 


planes. They opened up with 50-caliber 
machine guns. Our flight broke up and 
so did theirs. I started firing at their lead 
ship with the rest of my flight following 
When we were dog-fighting all over the 
sky, I fired again and pulied off and my 
No. 2 man, Sandlin, saw the SU-2 spin- 
ning in. 

We were all over the place then, giving 
them hell. After the SU-2 went in, I 
pulled up to 8,000 and rolled over to 
check the airstrip and this aircraft that 
resembled the P-63 (many Bell P-63's 
were sent to the Soviets by the United 
States under Lend Lease in World War 
Il) was coming up after having laid an 
egg down on the strip. I made a head-on 
pass at him, after which he appeared to 
be damaged. I did a partial loop and 
came around on his tail and chased him 
up to the 38th parallel where he disap- 
peared in a northerly direction. I believe 
I fixed him for good. 

In the meantime, my No. 4 man, Fox, 
who'd also gone down after the dive- 
bombers to break up the attack on the air- 
strip, had given the invaders one nice hard 
time. Just as he'd get in behind one of 
the dive-bombers, an IL-10 would come 
up on his flank. So finally he managed to 
get in behind two of the enemy IL-10's 
and got two of them—just like that—one 
just north of the airstrip and one south- 
west of it. The remaining aircraft were 
pouring lead at Fox like mad but he man- 
aged to down his two and get out without 
a scratch. 

My No. 3 man, Element Leader Burns, 
got one too, an IL-10, while the dog 
fighting was going on. 

I was worried about Sandlin because 
one of his tip tanks had stayed on. When 
we went down after the aircraft that was 
bombing the airstrip, Sandlin went too 
but he snapped and it threw him back 
into the middle of the other enemy air- 
craft. He fought them for about 20 min- 
utes and shot one down in a spin. It 
was an LA-7. He followed it down until 
two of the IL-10’s got on his tail, so he 
simply pulled up into a small cloud, went 
through it, dove on deck and headed 
home. I didn’t have to worry about Sand- 
lin with his one tank still hanging on 
he managed to take damn good care of 
the situation 

With the score standing at six down 
and none to go, Fox also headed for home 
and Burns and I stayed over the strip for 
another half hour. Burns had a chunk 
out of his left wing where a piece of the 
plane he'd fired on had hit his leading 
edge 

There was nothing more around to 
fight so finally we returned uneventfully 
to base in Japan. It was nice to see the 
hills of home and the pale green paddies 
coming up and know we were all safe in 

The IL-10's are heavily armor-plated 
on the bottom and the sides though, and 
hard to knock out. They're not very 
maneuverable with all that armor hang- 
ing on them. They're used mostly for 
strafing, bombing and anti-personnel 
work. They've got a pilot and a gunner 
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FLYING 
in the rear seat and are mounted with a 
couple of machine guns. They do only 
about 180 m.p.h., I'd say. 

The pilots of the planes that look like 
our old P-63’s seem to be better. There 
appears to be some mutual support be- 
tween these aircraft and they use fairly 
decent tactics. They're much faster than 
the IL-10’s, do about 280 to 300 m.p.h. and 
are extremely maneuverable. Yak 9's are 
about the same as a "51. They could pos- 
sibly turn with a "51 and they also have 
better pilots who seem to use old Ger- 
man tactics—they’re pretty good. 

I think we've got superiority in the air 
so far. We've got more ships and better 
pilots and better tactics. Once in a while 
you run up against a whole flight of them 
but our planes are so much faster and 
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better piloted that it’s not much sweat to 
do what we did. 

Weather conditions the day we were 
over were very good; it was sunny and 
we had good visibility. However, it’s the 
rainy season in the Far East and the 
weather fluctuates from bad to worse 
most of the time, which may prove some 
handicap. The North Korean planes are 
of a very dark olive drab color and hard 
to see when flying on the deck 

All the aircraft I saw had the North 
Korean flag insignia on them, a large red 
star with a faint blue circle around the 
star 

All in all, general battle conditions 
seem to be in our favor so far. Anytime 
four of our aircraft will get you six of 
theirs, things are looking up, pal END 
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hours), he immediately rules it out as 
too dangerous in a single-engined plane 
because I don’t have an instrument rat- 
ing. 

What does a private pilot do if he 
doesn't want to get an instrument rating? 
Why is it dangerous if you have a good 
plane and if you've also got a competent 
instructor? 

R. O. McGee 
Gainesville, Ga 
@ The answer to your question has to 
be a matter of opinion. The opinion that 
it is all right to go cross-country at night 
in a _ single-engined airplane without 
knowing how to fly on instruments is 
correct if nothing happens. It’s wrong, 
though, if you fall down and bust your 
prospects 

You go on instruments at night without 
ever knowing it. You can't see poor visi- 
bility coming. You can’t pick out a field 
to land in if your engine goes poop 

It looks to me as though you have a 
darn good instructor and if I were you 
I would take Any man who 
can fly in the Navy for 4,000 hours is a 
man who is very smart or very lucky 
Being lucky is all right and very handy 
at times, of the best ways to be 
sure of being lucky is not to bet until 
you hold the H. S 


his advice 


and one 
right cards 


Dear Captain Sheridan 

I've just made a trip to 
in my car and after that 
mountains, I've 


Mexico City 
rugged drive 
that the 
probably 


over the sworn 
next time I'll go by lightplane 
a Stinson Voyager 

I'd really appreciate some words of ad- 
vice about how to fly over the 
tains from a veteran who makes this trip 
frequently 


moun- 


T. H. Capers, M.D 
Tex 


best 


Temple 
@ My is to go to San An- 
tonio and take a Dizzy Six flown by Hy 
Sheridan. But if you're set on going in a 
Stinson, why, hark 

Fly to Tampico and then go straight 
over Pachuca. Pachuca is the pass 
through the hills going into the Mexico 
City valley. In this way you will have 


advice 


the fewest possible mountains to fly over 
Don’t go over the pass under 10,000 feet 

Plan your flight, if it is between March 
and November, to make the Tampico 
Mexico City leg in the early morning. In 
the afternoons and evenings you will see 
more lightning than you have ever seen 
before. 

The airport at Mexico City is 7,500 feet 
high. Allow for that in load and car- 
buretor setting, mixture setting. Watch 
the hell out for ground loops at Mexico 
City—you land fast 

When flying over the mountains, in 
Mexico especially, don't believe your eyes 
as to relative altitudes of peaks with re- 
spect to how high you are. The air down 
there has the darndest refraction habits 
you ever saw. While flying across there 
at night I have taken a sextant sight on 
a star 30° below the horizon. You will 
seem to be as much as 2,000 feet above 
a ridge and when you get there find you 
are 2,000 below it 

Don't fly up any canyons. Don't ap- 
proach a ridge or mountain from the lee 
plenty of altitude; air 
cascades are common 

It isn't at all dangerous if you use horse 
but then if you really had 
a horse H.S 
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sense, hor se 


sense you'd take 
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Only yesterday I talked to a ground lut 
ber who insisted—in spite of logical ex 
planations—that an will “fall 
straight down the very instant the engine 
Like others, he had all the 
misconceptions that go with fear of flight 
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ning paper talking 
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AIRPLANES FOR SALE 


ERCOUPE 





BEECH 


BONANZA, new condition, always hang- 
ared, 325 actual hours, Gyro compass, 
horizon, Lear ADF radio, new constant 
prop, extra gas tank, curtains, Thompson 
fuel pumps, just relicensed, guaranteed, 
priced $7500. Must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. C. Helfrich, Ist and Mo. Ave., 
East St. Louis. Ml. 

BONANZAS. For bargains and full in- 
formation write Box 1709, Wilmington, 





BONANZAS: 27 from $5850. A-35, No 
713BF, has 315 hours. Engine 250 hours. 
Auxiliary tank. Pull blind. Omni-range 
Excellent. $8000. Make offer. Inquire, 
Powers & George. Aircraft Brokers, 475 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; or, 505 N 
Ervay, Dallas, Tex.; or, 649 S. Olive, Los 
Angeles, Calif 

D-18-S TWINS: 6 availabie. Executive. 
No. 23DF. has low time. Hydromatics 
Nose Tank. Special soundproofing, in- 
struments and radio. Relicensed. $32,000 
Apply, Powers & George, Aircraft Brok- 
ers, 475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; or, 
505 N. Ervay, Dallas, Tex.; or, 649 S 
Olive, Los Angeles. Calif 
STAGGERWINGS: 8 from $2000. No 
5740NF has 48 hour engine. Auxiliary 
tank. New propeller, fabric, and license 
Full blind. Two radios. ADF. Excep- 
tional. $4000. Make offer. Inquire, Pow- 
ers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; or, 505 N. Ervay 
i - Tex.; or, 649 S. Olive, Los Angeles. 
Calif 





BELLANCA 


CRUISAIRS: 19 from $2500. 1947, No 
77433F, has 210 hours. Aeromatic. Radio 
Relicensed. Clean. $3250. Make offer 
Apply, Powers & George, Aircraft Bro- 
kers, 475 Fifth Ave, New York, N. Y.; or, 
505 N. Ervay. Dallas, Tex.; or, 649 S 
Olive, Los Angeles, Calif 


CESSNA 


170’S: 21 available. Late 1948, No. 4715VF, 
has 160 hours. 1950 dorsal. Painted cream 
Special soundproofing. Metal e>> 
Platinum plugs. Primary blind. Radio 
Loop. Perfect. $3300. Inquire, Powers & 
George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 Fifth Ave.. 
New York, N. Y.; or, 505 N. Ervay, Dallas. 
Tex.: or, 649 S. Olive, Los Angeles, Calif 
190: No. 3769VF has 304 hours. Engine, 
161 hours. Dual controls. Gyros. VHF 
radio. ADF. Relicensed. Exceptional 
$8975. Apply: Powers & George, Aircraft 
Brokers, 475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 
or, 505 N. Ervay, Dallas, Tex.; or, 649 S 
Olive, Los Angeles, Calif 

TWINS: 22 from $1200. No. 54310F has 
low time. Engines 118 hours. New pro- 
yellers. Auxiliary tank. Blind instruments 
Radio. Always civilian ship. Relicensed 
Beautiful $2500 Inquire, Powers & 
George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 Fifth Ave 
New York, N. Y.: or, 505 N. Ervay, Dal- 
las, Tex.; or, 649 S. Olive, Los Angeles 
Calif 














DOUGLAS 


1950 CLUB-AIR Ercoupe, 30 hrs., sensi- 
tive altimeter, attitude gyro, clock, rate- 
of-climb, two-way radio, child's seat. Red 
cream. $2,750.00. Miller Field, N. Benton 
Ohio. 





FAIRCHILD 


FAIRCHILD F24. 1947. Good condition, 
G.E. radio & receiver, relicensed to Sep- 
tember 1950. $2200. Airmart Aircraft, 
Suite 900, 22 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Tllinois. 








GRUMMAN 


WIDGEONS: 13 available. G-44, No 
30119F, has 100 hours 1949 engines. Meta! 
propellers. Gyros. Two radios. Top con- 
dition. $8700. Make offer. Inquire, Pow- 
ers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; or, 505 N. Ervay, 
Dallas, Tex.; or, 649 S. Olive, Los Angeles, 
Calif 





$1750. Late Globe, No 
Aeromatic. Pri- 


125°S: 11 from 
3566KF, has 142 hours 
mary blind. Radio. Seat covers. Hang- 
ared Undamaged Relicensed $1950 
Inquire, Powers & George, Aircraft Bro- 
kers, 475 Fifth Ave, New York, N. Y.; or 
505 N. Ervay. Dallas, Tex.: or, 649 S. Olive 
Los Angeles, Calif 





STINSON 


STINSON Model 10A. Two-way radio 
electric starter, relicensed to 1951. Good 
shape. $690. Airmart Aircraft, Suite 900, 
22 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Illinois 








MISCELLANEOUS 


AIRPLANES. Send for free list. World's 
largest stock personal & light commer- 
cial. Lowest prices. Domestic & Export 
We do everything except y for your 
lane. Be thrifty in 1950! alers write 
or Dealer discount setup. Vest Aircraft 
Co., Wholesale, Field & Offices, Box 38 
Capitol Hill Sta., Denver, Colo 








AIRPLANES WANTED 





DGA-15P’S: 8 available. No. 9160HF has 
364 hours. Repainted 1949. Gyros. Two 
radios. Marker beacon. Clean condition 
$1400. Apply, Powers & George, Aircraft 
Brokers, 475 Fifth Ave, New York, N 

or, 505 N. Ervay, Dallas, Tex.; or, 649 S 
Olive, Los Angeles, Calif 


NAVION 


NAVIONS: 34 from $3150. Late 1948, No 
4916KI’, has 108 hours. Aeromatic. Loop 
New condition. $6500. Make offer. In- 
quire, Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers 
475 Fifth Ave... New York, N. Y.; or, 505 
N. Ervay, Dallas, Tex.; or, 649 S. Olive 
Los Angeles, Calif 


PIPER 


PIPER Cub Cruiser J5. Recently recov- 
ered. 80 hours since major, looks and flys 
like new. $850. Airmart Aircraft, Suite 
900, 22 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Illinois 
CLIPPERS: 9 available. No. 5161HF has 
140 hours. Metal propeller. Radio. Re- 
licensed. New. $2250. Make offer. Apply, 
Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; or, 505 N 
Ervay, Dallas, Tex.; or, 649 S. Olive, Los 
Angeles, Calif 


REPUBLIC 




















SEABEE, new condition, always hang- 
ared, 110 actual hours, all regular in- 
struments, just relicensed, located Inter- 
national Falls, Minn.. Canadian border 
Price, $2500.00. C. Helfrich, Ist and Mo 
Ave., East St. Louis, Illinois 
SACRIFICE Sale to settle estate. Top 
condition Republic Seabee, $2000. Only 
241 total hours. 15 hours from overhaul 
and relicensing, Sept. 1949. Hangared at 
Camden, N. J. Airport, under Spartar 
Aircraft care. Box 664, c/o FLyine 


STEARMAN 
STEARMAN-220 Cont. Completely re- 


built, hand rubbed finish. George Buck, 
Webster, Pa. Call Donora 43 











DC-3'S AND C-47'S: 11 available. Beau- 
tiful executive, No. 78440F, has 50 hours 
since overhaul. Best airline equipment 
17 passengers. Exceptional. $48,500. Ap- 
ply, Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers 
475 Fifth Ave.. New York, N. Y.; or, 505 
N. Ervay, Dallas, Tex.; or, 649 S. Olive 
Los Angeles, Calif 


sweet 


GOOD late 140 Cessna. Cash. Write 
Frank Snow, R. 5, Auburn, Maine 
POWERS & George, Aircraft Brokers, of 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; and, 
505 North Ervay, Dallas, Texas; and, 649 
South Olive, Los Angeles, California, 
have purchasers for all types of aircraft 
No charge for listing your ship for sale 
Write for details, describing your air- 
plane ’ 





AVIATION EQUIPMENT 








POSITIVE Gear position Indicator 
Shows exact position & movement all 
time Non-electric. Can't get out of ad- 
justment, installed by anyone 2 minutes 
Guaranteed $5.00 Aircraft Equipment 
Co., Box 6284, Jacksonville, Fla 


F-8 AERIAL Camera new, $185.00; Astro 
compasses (New) $1250; Model “G" New 
Computer $7.50; Pairchild (surplus) Sex- 
tant $12.50; New Taylor Barometer $9.00: 
New D-12 Magnetic Compass, $150.00 
value, only $12.95; New improved E-6B 
Computer $10.00 Weems Navigation 
Plotter $2.00; AAF-type A-2 Computer 
$2.00: Air Force Computer 50c: American 
Airlines Computer $5.00; High Speed 
Model $6.00: Weems Second Setting wrist 
watch $43.75; (Pree catalog). Pan Amer- 
ican Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura 
Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif 

U.S. A. F., Civil Air Patrol, Flying Clubs, 
Private Pilots, send for Free catalogue of 
insignia, uniforms. Federal Supply Co 
176-71 Union Turnpike, Flushing Yy 
GENUINE Navy Intermediate Flight 
jackets, brand new, genuine dark brown 
goatskin leather, bi-swing back, two patch 
pockets, one inside snap pocket, mouton 
collar, celanese lining, 100 wool knit 
cuffs and waistband, zippered front 
sewed with nylon thread. Sizes 34 to 46 
Price $35.00 each. Flying Equipment Co 
1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept. PF. Chicago 
13, Illinois 
BATTERIES & Tires 
types aircraft. Bargains Send for free 
list. Flying Equipment Co, 1641-5 W 
Wolfram St., Dept. PF. Chicago 13, Illinois 
E6B COMPUTERS, used, like new, plas 
tic, $5.25, Metal, $7.75 in leather holder 
E6B Manual, $250. Warner Computer 
Plotter, new, $3.00. Plotter only, $2.00 
E6B Computers, new, metal, $9.25, plastic 
$8.25 each. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 
W. Wolfram 8t.. Dept. F, Chicago 13 
Illinois 

HELMETS ANH-15 
ponge rubber earcups, new, $2.00. A-11 
AAF kidskin leather, new, $3.45 each 
State head size. Flying Equipment Co 
1641-5 W. Wolfram St.. Dept. F. Chicago 
13, ml 


Brand new, for all 


AAFP tan cloth 
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INSTRUMENTS. Kollsman_ Sensitive 
Altimeters $11.45; Pioneer Turn and 
Banks, $9.95; Rate of Climbs $6.95; Cyl- 
inder Head Temperatures $6.95; 0-300 
Airspeeds $4.75; B-16 Compasses $4.95; 
ye Pressures $4.95; Suction Gauges 

Headsets $1.45; Hand Microphones 
S145. Payment with order. Gaare Sup- 
ply Co., Box 277, Weatherford, Tex. 


MAE West life Jackets, $3.00 each. CO2 
Cartridges 10c each. Coast Guard ap- 
Betts. Life Vests, $3.00 each. Safety 
elts ae. Flying Det Fc Co., 1641-5 
W. Wolfram St., P, Chicago 13, 
Illinois. 


SUN Glasses: Genuine Ray-Bans made 
by Bausch & Lomb, gold filled frame. 
Ladies’ or gents, $7.95. Gents with sweat 
bar, gio. 95. Shooting glasses with sweat 
bar, . Treat your eyes to the best. 
ANGS3O Gog, les clear only, $2.75. Flying 
Equipment o., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
. F, Chicago 13, Illinois. 


EAD Sets: Low impedance, large ear 
cups, brand new, $3.50. Extension cord, 
$1.25. Microphones; push button tele- 
See RS38A $6.75 or T17D, $2.75 each. 
errill Compass, new, $5.25 each. Flying 
Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
Dept. F, Chicago 13, Illinois. 


GENUINE Navy intermediate flight 
a, new, dark brown goatskin leather. 

i-swing back, two patch kets, one in- 
side = pa Completely lined finest 
rayon. 1 > wool knit cuff and waist. Zip- 
pered front. Sizes 34-46 only $29.95. Six 
or more, $26.50 ea. Write for (Free Fall 
Catalogue). We pay postage if payment 
accompanies order. C.0.D.’s upon request. 
No C.O.D.’s overseas. R.AF. Mfg. Co., 
7009 N. Glenwood Ave., Dept. FY10, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





FAMOUS Aviation Quiz Books by 
“Zweng” prepare you for your ratings. 
These outstanding texts lead the field: 
frequent revisions protect you, and the 
latest authentic “multiple choice and map 
Examinations” are included with im- 
portant new material not available else- 
where, in each book without charge. Why 
take a chance—ask for Zweng Aviation 
Books, there is one for each rating viz.: 
Flight Instructor $3.50; Aeronautical 
Training (Commercial and Private rat- 
ing) io & Instrument Flyin 
$4.00; Instrument Flyin (Weems 
Zweng) DeLuxe $4.50; Airline Trans 
Pilot $4.00; Aircraft Dispatcher $4. 
Flight Engineer $4.00; Link metas 
Rating $4.00; Parachute Technician Rat- 
ing $3.00; Meteorology for Airmen $3.00; 
Practical Manual of the E-6B $2.50; Pri- 
vate Pilot Examination $1.00; New Civil 
Air Regulations Manual] $1.00; Aircraft 
and Engine Mechanic including Hydrau- 
lics weight & balance two books in one 
$3.00; A ite Operation and Manage- 
ment $45 Zweng Aviation Dictionary 
$6.00; “Flight Instructor Oral Examina- 
tion” (new) prepares for the difficult 
“oral” test, $1.00; Electronic Navigation 
(Orman) $4.50: Leading Airline Execu- 
tives and Pilots owe their success to 
early training with Zweng texts. (Pree 
Catalog.) Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, 
Calif 


NAVIGATOR Rating Examinations in- 
ciuded in New Aeronautical Navigation 
by Charles A. Zweng $3.00; Fairchild 
ao (electrical averager) Sextant 
$15 Pan American Navigation Serv- 
J 12021-8 Ventura Blvd.. N. Hollywood. 
all 


WING TIPS for Cross-Country Flying 
The new book, in non-technical language, 
explaining the little things that make 
cross-country navigation easy and safe, 
such as checking landmarks, weather, and 
special problems encountered in various 
arts of the country. Written by a pilot 

or pilots. $1.00 cash or C.O.D. plus 
charges. — wy Ag; uarantee. Hangar 
Flying, Dept. 1N10, 112 E. Grove, Bloom- 
ington, Il. Clip this 





FLYING 
OMNIRANGE (now ready) First Edition, 
“Flying the b 


ony see Dostp id oF C.0.D Pan Amer- 
+%-— Service, 12021-8 Ventura 

Bivd. N. Hollywood, Calif. 

GUARANTEED: Ross Guaranteed Ques- 

tionnaires are available for. all CAA. 

ratings. y a full money back 
tee if you fa 


Questionnaires have been used by 
thousands of Pilots, Mechanics and In- 
structors with success. pe. pe, Seqsens re- 
visions insure your he very 
latest material. With a ro uaranteed 
Questionnaire zz save time, effort, and 
money. Order direct or from your nearest 

“Engine Mechanic $3.00"; “Air- 
craft Mechanic $3.00"; Both for $5.00: 
“Commercial Pilot $4.00"; “Plight In- 
structor $4.00"; “Instrument Rating 
$4.00"; “Meteorology Instructor $2.50"; 
a Instructor $2.50"; “Aircraft 
Instru $250”; “Engine Instructor 
$2.50”; SCAR. Instructor $2.50"; “Pun- 
damentals of Instruction $1 00”; “As a 
~ oom offer the complete set of the 

ve Questionnaires are priced at only 

00”. Guaranteed estionnaires 
are the only books available that include 
the same Navigation and/or Weather 
maps that are used by C.A.A. on their 
exams. Free Folder on request. Orders 
sent Postpaid or C.O0.D. Ross Aero Pub- 
lishers, ——y 1-FP, Administration Blidg., 
Commerc Airport, Tulsa, Okla. 





INSTRUCTION 





PILOTS, supplement your training Or- 
der “Ground Instructor” $3.00 and 
“Ground Instructors’ Rating” $3.00 or 
both for $5.00; Examinations included 


Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura 
Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 
AIR Force needs Officers, technicians, 
oy Train with pay. Excellent careers 
igh salaries. Prepare at home for en- 
trance examinations. Home-study in- 
structions with Practice Tests, $3.25 
Cramwell Publications, Air Institute. 
Adams, Mass. R 
YOU can design your own dream air- 
lane. New simplified Home Study 
ourse. Free details. Airplane Design 
Corp., Dept. F, Box 972, Seattle 11, Wash 
“FLYING Facts For The Private Pilot,” 
Jones, 144 pps, Navigation, Meteorology, 
Aircraft, Car, with questions and answers, 
reduced to $1.00. AAF type metal rimmed 
sunglasses, w/case $1.95. Parachute, silk 
w/harness, complete (for drapes, etc.), 
$14.95. Postpaid for cash. Aero Parts Sup- 
ply, 8102 Lockheed, Houston, Tex 
BULLET a lane. Homebuilt, Speedy 
Monoplane ueprints $2.00. Corbcraft 
80-F —*, Rochester 11, N. Y 





HELP WANTED 





GOOD paying jobs now open Pilots 
A. & E. Mechanics, Flight and Ground 
Personnel, Factory Workers, Construc- 
tion, others. We'll rush confidential re- 
orts on who to contact for best oppor- 
unities at home and abroad. Includes 
best Domestic, South American, Alaskan 
and Foreign reports and one year regis- 
tration and advisory service. Crop Dust- 
ing opportunities included free. All for 
only $2.00 cash or COD Why take 
chances? We are the only organization 
that gives 30 day guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or money back. ‘(Note to Employ- 
ers: Contact us for free use of our large 
registration of skilled and unskilled per- 
sonnel of all types. Many employers use 
this service to obtain all of their per- 
sonnel.) Research Services. Personnel 
“ee International Bldg., St 
Mo 


OVERSEAS & Domestic Jobs. $1.00 brings 
original Construction News Bulletin 
“World Wide” Projects. Contractor & Job 
Location. How-When-Where to apply & 
Application Forms. Global Reports, P.O 
Box 883-FX, Hollywood 28, Calif 


PRINTED IN US.A 


October, 1950 


FOREIGN Employment. Construction 
Men (Build s, Mechanics, Help- 
ers. Office en. Good workers inter- 
ested in Foreign Development Projects. 
Pipe Lines, Dams, Power Plants, Road- 
ways, Shipping, Oil Refineries, etc. Trans- 

rtation and quarters furnished; High 

ages. Listings of firms actively work- 
ing on propects in Arabia, Persian Gulf, 
Africa, Alaska, Canada, South America, 
Europe, etc. Send $1.00 for Foreign Con- 
struction Compendium and Application 
forms. Foreign Service Bureau, Dept 
FL10 (Employment), P.O. Box 295, Metu- 
chen, N. J 


PILOTS. We can help you find the right 
job. Send for our application blank. No 
registration fee Pilots Employment 
Agency, Box 152F-10, Whippany, N. J. 


ALASKA. Last Great American Frontier. 
$1.00 brings 1950 ag gy Directory 
& Government Map free. Big Construc- 
tion Projects; Fishing; Mining; Aviation; 
Hunting-Fishing-Game rules; Pur-Farm- 
ing; Lumber; Live Stock; Agriculture. 
Homestead Land & Highway information. 
Listing firms hiring. App ication form. 
Alaska Opportunists, Box 883-F, 
Hollywood alif 


INTERESTED in Latin American & For- 
eign employment? $1.00 brings 1950 
Copyrighted “Foreign Service Directory.” 
World Wide Listings in Constructions; 
Oil; Mining; Aviation; Steamships; Man- 
ufacturers; | Transportation; Exporters, 
Importers. Hot List Firms Hiring. How- 
When-Where to to apply. Application form 
free. Global ~< P. Box 883-P. 
Hollywood 28, C: 


JOBLETTER! Weekly bulletin listing 
nation-wide and foreign job openings 
(aviation, non-aviation) Send $1 for 
latest issue, Christopher Publications, 
Dept. CGW-10, Holtsville, N. ¥ 


HIGH-PAYING jobs now open! We will 
rush confidential reports giving complete 
information on best aviation job open- 
ings here and abroad. Many new open- 
ings listed each week. Write today for 
immediate opportunities. In addition we 
include lists of companies hiring: 159 Air- 
lines (U. S., Alaskan, South America, 
Foreign, Non-Scheduled); 69 Aircraft 
manufacturers with government orders; 
26 Employment Agencies specializing in 
aviation jobs. All for $2 postpaid ‘$2.33 
C.O.D.). Includes Free for limited time 
only — “Foreign Opportunities Report” 
cov ering non-aviation jobs in South 
America, Asia, Africa, urope, Alaska 
30 day guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back. Christopher Publications, Dept 
CG-10, Holtsville, N. Y 





Louis 1, 


PATENTS 


INVENTORS. When you are satisfied 
that you have invented something of 
value, write me, without obligation, for 
information as to what steps you should 
take to secure a Patent Vrite Patrick 
D. Beavers (formerly Randolph & Beav- 
ers), Registered Patent Attorney, 912 Co- 
lumbian Bidg., Washington 1, D. C 


INVENTORS. Without obligation, write 
for information explaining the steps you 
should take to secure a Patent on your 
invention. John N. Randolph, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 218 Columbian Bldg. 
Washingon 1, D.C 








MISCELLANEOUS 


PERSONALIZED Airplane Stationery 
100 sheets, $2.00 box Also Airplane 
Christmas cards Airplane Napkins, 
Matches. Write for samples. Mode Air 
Card Co., East Troy, Wis 


AIRCRAFT Photographs. Sample photo 
and illustrated 52-page catalog listing 
nearly 5000 aircraft from World War I 
and II, 25c. Aeroplane Photo Supply 
Box 195. Toronto, Canada 


YOUR leather jacket renovated by our 
craftsmen expertly, reasonable. Request 
free descriptive circular. Berlew Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 2, Freeport, N. Y. 








“DIXIE” HOSPITALITY KEEPS 
EM FLYING AT MEMPHIS! 


DIXIE AIR ASSOCIATES — Conveniently located near 
Administration Building for prompt efficient service 
FAST, DEPENDABLE SERVICE spells real “Southern hos- 
pitality”— and that’s what flyers enjoy when they land 
at Memphis Municipal! At this modern, efficient air 
Air Associates provide round-the-clock 
aircraft and 


terminal, Dixie 
hangar and tie-down facilities 
engine repairs by skilled, licensed mechanics 


expert 
and top- 
quality maintenance and refueling service with the best 
aviation fuels and lubes made! 

DEPENDABLE ESSO AVIATION PRODUCTS sold by 
Dixie Air Assoc lates are backed by constant research 
in America’s largest and finest aviation petroleum labo 
ratory. And over 40 years of actual flying have made 
them famous from Maine to Texas for efficient, reliable 


performance! 


” 


SERVICING BUSINESS PLANES is an important part of 
Dixie’s operation. Here Manager Dal Miller, (right) 
discusses maintenance with A. W. Frederick, Marchant 
Calculator Distributor, Mernphis 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 





MsAviation Career 


Has beoun... 


Quoted from one of 
nany recent letters from 


NAI-wained Aeronautical Engineers 


When Will You Start Your 


Advancement Toward Success ? 
You must have heard of the special advantages of 
training at Northrop—the practical training in funda- 
mentals, the skilled guidance in advanced aeronautical 
subjects, and the inspirational association with one 
of the great aircraft companies of the world. 


But do you know the proved results of Northrop 
training? We wish you could see our files of grateful 
letters from hundreds of our graduates— men like 
yourself, men with the vision to see the satisfying 
rewards and the great opportunities in store for 
career-trained Aeronautical Engineers. They are 
men who took action to assure themselves good pay, 
interesting work, and a secure future. 





Graduate Employment Report 


Compsed by Gradusie Maromen: Gepertmer 





See for yourself the Record 
of Northrop Graduates... 


Here in cold black and white are 
the facts on Northrop graduates 
over a period of 18 months. 
This “Graduate Employment Report,” compiled by the 
Graduate Placement Department of Nesteep Aeronautical 
Institute is a printed record of the constant demand for 
Northrop-trained men throughout the Aviation Industry 


Vorthrop 
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Nor if An Op / scsaatlll 
/nstitute 


Division of Northrop Aircraft, inc. 
James L. McKinley, Managing Director 
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1519 EAST BROADWAY, HAWTHORNE, 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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THESE MEN TOOK ACTION...and are now profiting 
from their Northrop career-training. 


*Jim R. “Thanks to you for starting me off on this immensely 
interesting field of helicopters. For your satisfaction and mine, too, 
J (another Northrop graduate) and I received a healthy raise the 
15th of April 

* Robert B. “I wanted to let you know how much I appreciate 
your help in securing this position. | work in the Missile Flight 
Test and Analysis Department and am very satisfied with the type of 
work. Mr. (another Northrop graduate) is also employed in the same 
department, and Mr. (still another Northrop graduate) of my own 
class is here but in another department. We're looking forward to 
seeing future Northrop graduates down here 

* Roy B. “I have been working for (name of aviation firm) and 
have been putting in some terrific overtime. We manage all the way 
up to 70 hrs. a week and it doesn't make anyone angry either, with 
time-and-a-half and double time 

*These are actual quotes from only a few of the letters on 


file in the N.A.I. Graduate Placement Department. Names 
are abbreviated out of respect for personal privacy 


LEARN THE REWARDS AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
OFFERS YOU! Send today for a copy of the Northrop 
Graduate Employment report mentioned above. You 
will also receive r= big, well-illustrated Northrop 
catalog, which is packed with information on the 
fascinating subject of Aviation. Read this factual data 
— THEN make your choice of the career that offers 
you the greatest opportunities for satisfying success 


Send Coupon Today for Full information 
+ NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
E. Broodway, Howthorne, Los Angeles County, Calif 
tp ease send Graduate Employment Report, Catalog, 
: and schedule of starting dates of classes. I am 
§ interested in: () Aeronautical Engineering 
' (CD Aircraft & Engine Mechanics 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





Crry ZONE STATE 
Check one: [) VETERAN [ NON.VETERAN 
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